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THE 


PREFACE. 


"TNO repeat annually the fame Thing 
over again, as is generally done 

in Publications of this Kind, can afford 
but little Entertainment to the Reader, 
whatever 
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The PREFACE. mn 


whatever it may do to the Writer. We 
{hall therefore only fay we hope our 
Readers have been equally entertained 
and inftruéted by our Work in the laft 
Year as in the foregoing : And from 
the Addition we have made to our 
firft Plan, by a propofed Series of Lives 
of eminent Perfons in Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Time of Wickliff to 
the prefent Period, and fome other 
Circumftances, we flatter ourfelves the . 
fucceeding Year will be ftill more wor- 


thy of the Public Approbation. 


The Lives we propofe to give will 
be executed in fo full and compleat a 
Manner, as to form a Work that we 
think no one who has the leaft Curio. 
fity, or the leaft Regard for thofe Great 
Men by whom our Country has been 
raifed to its prefent Glory, would will- 
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The PREFACE. 
ingly be without: For what is more 
pleafing than the Perufal of fuch Lives : 
and what can be more proper to ftir 
up the Youth in any Family to an 
ufeful and noble Life, inftead of giving 
Way to Trifling, Idlenefs and Vice. 
There are but few young Perfons but 
what are ftirred up to Emulation by 
the reading of the Lives of Great Per- 
fons; and it is certain that many have 
become Great Men from the Excite- 
ment they have received from _hear- 
ing or reading what others have done. 
That nothing may. be wanting we fhall 
adorn our Lives with the Effigies of 
the feveral Perfons, taken from origi- 
nal Pictures, and engraved on Copper 
Plates. in a mafterly Manner; fo that 
upon the whole, the Work will be 


fuperior to any Thing of the Kind that 
has yet been publifhed. 
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Th PREFACE. 


We return our Thanks to the Pub- 
lick fcr the Encouragement it has 
hitherto given us, and fhall continue 


our utmoft endeavours to deferve it. 
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mankind, to charge 
each other with tri- 
fling away life; eve- 
ry man looks on the 
SAN M@ occupation or a- 
mofement of his neighbour, as fome- 
thing below the dignity of our na- 
ture, and unworthy of the attention 
of a rational being. 

A man whoconhiders the fewnefs 
of the wants of nature, and who, 
being acquainted with the various 
means by which all manual occu- 
pations are now facilitated, obferves 
what numbers are fupported by the 
labour of a few, would, indeed, be 
inclined to wonder, how the multi- 
tudes who are exempted from the 
neceflity of working either for them- 
felves or others, find bufinefs to fill 
up the vacuities of life. The 
greater part of mankind neither 
card the fleece, dig the mine, fell 
the wood, nor gather in the harvett; 
they neither tend herds, nor build 
houfes ; in what then are they em- 
ployed ? 

This is certainly a queftion, which 
a diftant profpect of the world will 
not enable us to anfwer. We find 
all ranks and ages mingled together 
in a tumultuous confufion, with 
hafte in their motions and eager- 
nefs in their looks; but what they 
have to purfuve or avoid, a more 
minute obfervation mutt inform 
us. 

_ When we analize the croud into 
individuals, it foon appears that the 
paflions. and imaginations of men 
will not eafily fuffer them to be 
idle ; we fee things coveted mere- 





T is common among ly becaufe they are rare, and pur- 
all the claffes of fued becaufe they are 


fugitive 3 
we fee men confpire to fix an aibi- 
trary value on that which is wort: « 
lefs in itfelf, andthen contend for 
the pofleflion, One is a collector 
of foflils, of which he knows no 
other ufe than to fhew them; and 
when he has ftocked his own repofi- 
tory, grieves that the ftones which 
he has left behind him fhould be 
picked up by another. The floritt 
nurfes a tulip, and repines that his 
rival’s bed enjoy the fame fhowers 
and fun thine with his own. This 
man is hurrying to a concert, oaly 
left others fhould have heard the 
new mafician before him; another 
burfts from his company to the 
play, becaufe he fancies himileif the 
patron of an a¢trefs ; {ome {pend the 
morning in confultations with their 
taylor, and fome in directions to 
their cook ; fome are forming pare 
ties for cards, and fome laying wa- 
gers at a horde race. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that 
fome of thefe lives are pailed ia 
trifles, in occupations by which the 
bufy neither benefit themielves nor 
others, and by which no man could 
be long engaged, who jerioully con- 
fidered what he was doing, or had 
knowledge enough to compare what 
he is with what he might be made. 
However, as people who have the 
fame inclination generally flock to- 
gether, every trifler is Kept im coun- 
tenance by the fight of others as 
unprofitably active ac himielf: by 
kindling the heat of competition, 
he in ume thinks: himfeli impor- 
tant, and by having his mind in- 
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2 Men differently employed, unjuftly cenfured by each other. 


tenfely engaged, he his fecured from 
wearinefs of himfelf. 

Some degree of felf approbation 
is always the reward of diligence ; 
and I cannot, therefore, but confi- 
der the laborious cultivation of 
petty pleafures, as amore happy and 
more virtuous difpofition, than that 
univerfal contempt and haughty 
negligence, which is fometimes ai- 
fociated with powerful faculties, 
but is often affumed by indolence 


when it difowns its name, and af-— 


pires to the appellation of greatnefs 
of mind. 

It has been lone obferved, that 
drollery and ridicule is the moft ea- 
fy kind of wit: let it be added, 
that contempt and arrogance is the 
eafieft philofophy. .To find fome 
objection te every thing, and todif- 
folve in perpetual lazinefs under 
pretence that occafions are wanting 
to call forth activity, to Jaugh at 
thofe who are ridiculoufly bufy 
without fetting an example of more 
rational induitry, is no lefs in the 
pene: of the meaneft than of the 

igheit intellects. 

Our prefent ftate has placed us 
at once in fuch different selations, 
that every human employment, 
which is nota vifible and immedi- 
ate act of goodnefs, will be in fome 
re(pect or other fubje&t to con- 
tempt ; but itis true, likewife, that 
almoft every a&, which is not di- 
rectly vicious, is in fome refpect 
beneficial and laudable. I often, 
“* fays Bruyere, ‘‘ obferve from my 
“* window, two beings of ereét form 
and amiable countenance, en- 
dowed with the powers of reafon, 
able to clothe their thoughts in 
language, and convey their no- 


“ 


te 
« 


early in the morning, and are 
every day employed till fun-fet 
in rubbing two fmooth ftones to- 
gether* or, in other terms, in po- 
lifhing marble.’’ 

** If lions could paint,” fays the 
fable ““‘ in the room of thofe 
** pictures which exhibit men van- 
** quifhing lions, we fhouid fee li- 
** ons feeding upon men.” If the 
flone-cutter could have written like 
Bruyere, what would he have re- 
plied ? 


wv 


tions to each other. They rife » 


‘* T look up,” fays he, ** every 
** day from my fhop, upon aman 
‘¢ whom the idlers, who ftand ftill 
** to gaze upon my work, often ce- 
lebrate as a witand a philofopher. 
I often perceive his face clouded 
with care, and am told that his 
taper is fometimes burning at 
midnight. The fight of aman 
who works fo much harder than 
myfelf, excited my curiofity. I 
heard no found of tools in his 
apartment, and, therefore could 
not imagine what he was doing ; 
but was told at laft, that he was 
writing defcriptions of mankind, 
‘¢ who when he had defcribed chem 
would live juft as they had lived 
before ; that he fat up whole nights 
to change a fentence, becaufe the 
found of a letter was too often 
repeated ; that he was often dif- 
$* quieted with doubts, about the 
ropriety of a word which every 
“ wm underftood ; that he would 
hefitate between two expreflions 
equally proper till he could not 
fix his choice but by confulting 
his friends; that he will run 
from one end of Paris, to the 
other, for an opportunity of read- 
ing a period to a nice ear ; that 
‘¢ if afingle line is heard with cold- 
ne{fs and inattention, he returns 
home dejeéted and difconiolate ; 
‘¢ and that by all this care and la- 
bour, he hopes only to make a 
*¢ little book, which at laft will 
teach no ufeful art, and which 
none who has it not will peiceive 
himfelf to want. I have often. 
wondered for what end fuch a 
being as this was fent into the 
world: and fhould be glad to fee 
thofe who live thus foolifhly, 
feized by an order of the govern- 
ment, and obliged to labour at 
fome ufeful occupation.” 
Thus, by a partial and imperfect 
reprefentation, may every thing be 
made equally ridiculous. He that 
gazed with contempt on human 
beings rubbing ftones together, 
might have prolonged the fame 
amufement by, walking through 
the city, and feeing others with 
looks of importance heaping one 
brick upon another; or by ramb- 
ling into the country, where he 
might 
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might obferve other creatures of 
the fame kind driving a piece of 
fharp iron into the clay, or, in the 
language of men lefs enlightened, 
ploughing the field. 

As it is thus eafy by a detail of 
minute circumftances to make eve- 
ry thing little, fo it is not difficult 
by an aggregation of effects to inake 
every thing great. The polifher of 
marble may be forming ornamects 
for the palaces of virtue, and the 
{chools of fcience; of providing 
tables, on which the actions of he- 
roes and the difcoveries of fages 
fhall be recorded, forthe incitement 
and inftruction of future generati- 
ons. The mafon is exercifing one 
of the principal arts by which rea- 
foning beings are diflinguifhed 
from the brute, the art to which 
life owes much of its fafety and 
all its convenience, by which we are 
fecured from the inclemency of the 
feafons, and fortified againft the ra- 
vages of hoftility ; and the plough- 
man is changing the face of nature, 
diffufing plenty and happinefs over 
kingdoms, and compelling the earth 
to give food to her inhabitants. 

Greatnele and littlenefs are terms 
merely comparative ; and we err in 
our ellimation of things, becaufe 
we meafure them by fome wrong 
fiandard. The trifler propofes to 
himfelf only to equal or excel fome 
other trifler, and is happy or mi- 
ferable as he fucceeds or mifcarries : 
The man of fedentary defire and 
unactive ambition, fits comparing 
his power with his wifhes; and 
makes his inability toperform things 
impofiible, an excufe to himfelf for 
performing nothing. Man can 
only form a juft eftimate of his 
own actions, by making hispower 
the teft of his performance, by 


comparing what he does with what 


he cando. Whoever fteadily per- 
feveres in the exertion of all his fa- 
culties, does what is great with re- 
{pect to himfelf; and what will not 
be cefpifed by Him, who has given 
to all created beings their different 
abilities: He faithfully performs 
the tafk of life, within whatever 
Jimits his labours may be confined, 
or how foon foever they may be 
forgotten, 





Men differently employed, unjuftly cenfired by each other. 


We can conceive fo much more 
than we can accomplifh, that who- 
ever tries his own acions by his 
imagination, may appear defpica- 
ble in his own eyes. He that de- 
{pifes for its littlenefs any thing 
really: ufeful, has no pretenfions to 
applaud the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions; fince nothing but nare 
rownefs of mind hinders him from 
feeing, that by purfuing the fame 
principles every thing limited will 
appear contemptible. f 

e that neglects the care of his 
family, while his benevolence ex- 
pands itfelf in {cheeming the happi- 
nefs of imaginary kingdoms, might 
with equal reafon fit on a throne 
dreaming of univerfal empire, and 
of the. diffafion of bleflings over 
all the globe: Yet even this globe 
is little, compared with the fyftem 
of matter within our view; and, 
that fyflem barely fomething more 
than non-entity, compared with the 
boundlefs regions of fpace, to 
which neither eye nor. imagination 
can extend, 

From conceptions, therefore, of 
what we might have been, and from 
wifhes to be what we are not, cone 
ceptions that we know to be fool- 
ifh, and wifhes which we fee) to be 
vain, we muft necefiarily defcend to 
the confideration of what we are. 
We have powers very {fcanty in 
their utmoit extent, but which in 
different men are differently pro- 
portioned, Suitable to thefe powers 
we have duties prefcribed, which 
we muft neither decline for the fake 
of delighting ourfelves with eafier 
amufements, nor overlook in idle 
contemplation of greater excellence 
or more extenfive comprehenfion. 

In order to the right condué of 
our lives, we muft remember, that 
we are not born to pleafe ourfelves. 
He that itudies fimply his own fatif- 
faction, will always find the proper 
bufinefs of his tation too hard or 
too eafy for him: But if -’e bear 
continually in mind our rela to 
the Father of being, by whom we 
are placed in the world, and who 
has allotted us the part which we 
are to bear in the general fyftem of 
life, we fhall be eafily perfuaded to 
refign our Lal inclinations to un- 
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4 Leiter from a Peruvian Princefs to ber Lover. 


erring Wifdom, and co the work 
decreed for us with chearfulnefs 
and diligence, 


A Letter ftom a Peruvian Prince/s to 
her Lover. * 


i Believe, my dear Aza, that no- 
thing but the joy of feeing thee 
can furpafs that which [ felt up 
on the return of Deterville: 
But, as if I was never more to 
teite pleafures unmixed, it was very 
feon followed by a forrow which 
fill endures. 

Celina was yefterday morning in 
my chamber, when fomebody came 
and whifpered her out; and fhe 
had not been long gone, before I 
was bid to come to the parlour. I 
ran thither, and how was I] fur- 
prized to find~ her brother there 
with her! | 

I did not diffemble the pleafure I 
received at feeing him to whom I 
owe fo much efteem and friendfhip. 
As fentiments of this kind border 
on virtue, Lexprefled them with as 
much truth as | felt them. 

I faw tay deliverer, the only fup 
portof my hope: I began to fpeak 
without conflraint of thee, of my 
love, of my defigns, and my joys 
{welled up to tranfports. 


As I did not fpeak French when. 


Deterville went away, how many 
things had J to tell him? how 
many queftions to afk him, and 
how inany thanks togive him? De- 
firous tote!l him all at once, I {poke 
bad French, and yet continued to 
talk on, 

During this time I perceived that 
Detcrville changed his coufite- 
nance: ‘The gloom, which. I re- 
marked on his tace when I entered, 
difappeared ; joy took its place, 
and I, gleafed that I could give 
jim delight, endeavoared to heigh- 
ten it fil more. Alas! ought I 
to have feared giving too much 
pleaiure to a friend to whom ] Ove 
ail, agd from whom I expeé all? 
Yet my fincesity threw him into an 
error which at prefent cofts me qa 
great Many tears. 

Celina went out at the fame time 
that 1 came in; Perhaps her pre. 


fence might have hindered {fo cruel 
an explanation, 

Deterville, attentive to my words, 
feemed to take pleafure in hearing 
them, without aiming to interrupt 
me. I know not what trouble 
feized me, when I would have de- 
manded of him inftruétions relative 
to my journey, and explained to 
him themotive of it; but Iwanted 
expreilions, and fearched them in 
vain. He availed himfelf of a 
moment of filence; and bowing 
one knee to the ground before the 
erate, which he held with both his 
hands, he faid to me in a paffionate 
tone; Lo what fentiments, divine 
Zilia, mutt 1 afcribe the pleafure 
which I fee fo artlefsly expreffed in 
your fair eyes, as weli as in your 
difcourfe? Am I the mangeen of 
men, at the very inflant when my 
filter defcribed me as the greatett 
object of compaffion? I know 
not, anfwered [, what uneafinefs 
Celina can have given you; but I 
am very fure you fhall never re- 
ceive any from me. She has told 
me, replied he, that I ought not to 
hope for your love. 

ine! cried I, interrupting him, 
could fhe fay that you have not my 
love? Ah! Deterville, how could 
your fifter blacken me with fuch a 
crime? I abhor ingratitude, and 
fhould hate myfelf it I thought I 
could ever ceai¢ loving you. 

While 1 {poke thete few words, 
he feemed, by the eagernefs of his 
looks, as if he would have read my 
very foul, 

You love methen, Zilia, faid he, 
and you tell it me yourfelf! I 
would have given my life to have 
heard fo charming a confeflion ; 
But alas! now I hear it, | cannot 
believe. Zilia, my dear Zilia, is it 
true that you love me? Do you not 
deceive yourfelf? Your tone, your 
eyes, my heart, every thing feduces 
me. erhaps [ am only to be 
plunged again into the defpair 
from which I have juft efcaped. 

You aftonith me, replied I. 
Whence arifes your difhdence? 
SinceI have known you, it I could 
not make myfelf underftood by 
words, ought not all my ations to 


have 
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have proved that ] loved you ? No, 
refumed he, I cannot yet flatter 
myfelf of this: You are not yet 
miftrefs enough of French to de- 
{troy my juft tears. I know youdo 
not endeavour to deceive me: But 
tell me what fenfe you affix to thefe 
adorable words, J love you. Let 
my lot be decided: Let me die at 
your feet, either with grief or plea- 
fure. 

Thefe words, I faid to him, (a 
little intimidated by the vivacity 
with which he concluded his fpeech) 
thefe words, I think, ough: to let 
you know that you are dear to me ; 
that I intereft myfelf in your for- 
tune; that friendfhip and grati- 
tude attachme to you: Thetle ten- 
timents pleafe my heart, and ought 
to fatisfy your’s. 

Ah Zilia! anfwered he, how 
your expreflions grow more feeble, 
and your tone more cold! Did Ce- 
lina then tell me troth ? Is it not 
for Aza that you feel all that you 
fav ? No, faid I; the fentiments I 
have for Aza are quite different 
from thofe I have for you: They 
are what you call /ove in another 
fenfe. What pain can this give 
you? added I, (fecing him grow 
pale, leave the grate, and look -for- 
rowfully up to heaven,) I have this 
tender love for Aza, becaufe he has 
the fame for me, and we were to be 
united. There is nothing in this 
that at all concerns you. There 
fhould be the fame ties, faid he, be- 
twixt you and me, as you own be- 
twixt him and you, fince I havea 
thoufand times more love than he 
ever felt. 

How can that be ? faid I, inter- 
rupting. You are notof my na- 
tion. Far from having chofen me 
for your wife, it was chance only 
that brought us together, and we 
could never till this day freely com- 
municate our ideas to each other. 
What reafon could you have to en- 
tertain for me fuch fentiments as 
you mention ? 

Was any other reafon wanting, 
he replied, than yourcharms, and 
your Charaéter, to attach me to you 
till death ? Tenderly educated, in- 
dolent, an enemy to artifice, the 
pains it muft have coft me to ens 


age the hearts of women, and the 
Seed of not finding there that 
franknefs I defired, gave me only a 
vague and tranfient relith for the 
fex. I lived without pafiion till the 
moment I faw you, when your 
beauty firuck me: But its impref- 
fion, perhaps, had been as light as 
that of many others, if the iwect- 
nefs and fimpficity of your cha- 
ratter had not made you appear to 
me the very obje¢t which my ima- 

ination had fo often formed. You 

now, Zilia, whether I have fkewn 
refpect to this objeft of my adora- 
tion. What has it coft me to refit 
the feducing occafions which the 
familiarity of a long voyage of- 
fered me : How many times mutt 
your innocence have lurrendered to 
my tranfports, if I had liilened to 
them? But, far from cftending 
you, I carried my difcretion even 
to filence: 1 even required my fif- 
ter not to fay a word to you of my 
love, willing to owe nothing but to 
yourfelf alone. Ah Zilia, if fo 
tender a reipeét does not move you, 
I will fly ; butI perceive that my 
ng will be the price of the facri- 
ce. 

Your death ! cried I, (yen at 
the fincere grief which | faw prefs 
him down) fatal facrifice indeed ! 
I know not whether the apprehen- 
fion of my own would be more 
frightful to me. 

ellthen, Zilia, faid he, if my 
life is dear to you, order me to 
live. What mutt I do, faid I? 
Love me, anfwered he, as you love 
Aza. I love him always the tame, 
replied I, and fhall love him till 
death. I added, Whether your 
laws permit you to love two objects 
in the fame manner I know not, 
but our cuftoms and my heart for- 
bid it. Be content with the fenti- 
ments I promife you : I can have 
no other. Truth is dear to me, 
and [ tell it you without difguife, 

How you affaflinate in cold 
blood! cried he. Ah, Zilia! 
how do I love you, fince I adore - 
even your cruel franknefss Well, 
continued he, (after fome moments 
filence) my love fhall furpafs your 
cruelty Your happinefgs-is dearer 
to me than my own. Speak to me. 

unrelervedly 
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6 The Life of William of Wykeham. 


unrefervedly with all this torturing 
fincerity: what hopes have you 
with regard to the love you iill 
cherifh tor Aza? 

Alas! faid I, my hopes are in 
you only. I thentold him, I had 
Jearned that a communication with 
the Indies was not a thing impofli- 
ble ; that I flattered myfelf he would 
procure me the means of returning 
thither, or at leaf that he would 
have the goodnefs to get my knots 
conveyed to thee, which would in- 
form thee of my condition, and 
procure me an anfwer to them, that 
{ might know thy deftiny alfo, and 
conduét myfelf accordingly. 

I am going, faid he, (with an af- 
feéted coldnefs) to take the necef- 
fary meafures tor difcovering the 
fate of your lover: You fhall be 
fatisfied on that head ; bat in vain 
do you flatter yourfelf with feeing 
the happy Aza again, who is fepa- 
rated from you by invincible ob- 
ftacles. 

Thefe words, my dear Aza, were 
a moital weund to my heart: my 
tears flowed in abundance, and 
long hindered me from anfwering 
Deterville, who kept on his fidea 
melancholy filence. If it be fo, 
faid | at lait, that I fhall fee him no 


_more, yet will I not live for him 


the lefs. If your friendfh}ip be ge- 
nérous enough to procure us fome 
correfpondence, that fatisfaétion 
fhall fuflice tg render my lije lefs 
infupportable ; andI fhall die con- 
tent, provided you promife to in- 
form him that I loved him dying. 

Oh! this is too much, cried he, 
rifing up brifkly. Yes, if it is pof- 
fible, 1 will be the only one un- 
happy. You fhall know this heart 
which you difdain: You fhall fee 
of what’efforts a love like mine 1s 
capable, and I will force you at 
leat to lament me. As he {poke 
theie words he {prung away, and 
Jefi me in a condition whichI do 
not yet well Gomprehend. I conti- 
nued flanding, my eves fixed on the 
door by which Deterville went out, 
plunged ina confution of thoughts, 
which I ftrove in vain to reduce to 
orcer. 1 fhould have continued 
there longer, if Celina had nor 
come into the parlour. 


She afked me fharply, why her 
brother was gone fo foon, and I did 
not conceal from her what had 
pafled betwixt us. 

At firft fhe feemed to grieve for 
what. fhe called her brother’s mif- 
fortune : ‘Then turning her forrow 
into rage, fhe loaded me with the 
hardeift reproaches, to which | dared 
not anfwer a fingle word. What 
could I have faid to her? my 
trouble did not leave me the li- 
berty of thinking. I went out, 
and fhe did not follow me.~ Re- 
tiring into my chamber, I ftaid 
there a whole day without daring 
to appear, without {peaking to any 
perfon, and in fuch a diiorder of 
mind, that did not permit me even 
to write to thee. 

Celina’s wrath, her brother’s de- 
{pair, and his laft words, "to which 
]) dared not give a favourable 
fenfe, alternately tormented my 
foul, and gave me the moft cruel 
uneafinefs. 

At lait [ thought, that the only 
way to foften my inquietudes, was 
to paint them to thee, and to 
fearch in thy love for thofe coun- 
fels which I have fo much need of. 
This error fupported me whilf I 


_Was writing : But how fhort a time 


did it laft? My letter is written, 
and the characters are drawn for 
myfelf only. 

Thou art ignorant, of what I 
fuffer, thou doit not even know 
whether I exift, whether ] continue 
to love thee. Aza, my dear Aza, 
thou wilt never know thefe things. 


The Life of Wititiam of WrkeE- 
HAM, Bifbop of Winchetter. 


It is a circumftance which we 

cannot reflect on without fome 
regret, that all the accounts of the 
life of this eminent prelate, and 
mupificent patron of literature, are 
involved inimuch darknefs and 
obfcurity ; fo that although’ much 
diligence and attention have been 
employed to throw fome light-upon 
hie hiflory, particularly by. the 
learned Dr. Lowth, weare fiill al- 
molt entirely deltitute of any fuch 
account of him, as would enable 


us to form any accurate judgment 
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The Life of William of Wykeham. ' 
of his real character, or lead us maintained him at {chool at Win- 
into an acquaintance with thofe cheiter, whence he was in{tru&ted in 
particulars of his hiftory, which grammatical learning, and gave ear- 
form the moft pleafing andinftruc- ly proofs of his piety and diligence. 
tive part of biography. Thenum- This was, probably, Nicholas Uve- 
ber of writers were fofew, and real dale, lord of the manor of Wyke- 
learning was at fo low an ebb, at ham, and Byles of Winchefter 
the period in which this prelat® caftle, an officer of confiderable re- 
lived ; and the progrefs of know- putation in thofe days, and who is 
ledge was fo much obitructed, by generally fpoken of as Wykeham’s 
the unhappy civil wars between firft patron anc benefa¢ior. When 
the houfes of York and Lancafter, he had finifhed his {chool educa- 
in the fucceeding age, that we are tion, it is faid, that he was taken 
entirely in the dark with refpeét to into his patron’s family, and be- 
fome of the moft interefting parts came his fecretary; and, indeed, 
of the hiftory of thofe times. But the moft ancient writes mention his 
notwithitanding this, an hiftory of being fecretary to the conftable of 
Wykeham, even fuch aone as can Winchelter caftle. He is faid to 
be colleéted at this remote period, have been afterwards recommended 
will affofd entertainment tothe cu- by Uvedaleto the bifhop of Win- 
rious reader. .For though little can chefter; and by both to have been 
be collected of this prelate’s private made known to king Edward the 
life, yet he was fo much engaged, third. Dr. Ayliffe fays, that Wyke- 
and had fo mich weight in the ham behaved fo well in the fervice 
public adininiftration of ‘affairs,dus of Uvedale, that he was likewife 
ring a great part of his long life, choten by Edyngdon, bifhop of Win- 
that an hiftory of Wykeham muft chelter, and at that time lord-trea- 
contribute, in fome degree, toelu- furer of England, to be his fecretary 
cidate a confiderable period of the alfo: and that whilft Wykeham was 
Englifh hiftory. in this oflice, king Edward making 
fome ftay at Winchefter on his re- 
WILLIAM WYKEHA\M, or, as turn from Portfmouth, was {fo well 
he is more generally called, WIL- pleafed with the beauty of Wyke- 
LIAM or WYKEHAM, was born hem’ perfon, and his majeftic air, 
at Wykeham, in Hampfhire, in and allo receiving a great character 
the year 1324, in the eighteenth of him from Uvedale and Edyng- 
year of the reign of king Edward don, that he engaged him in his 
the fecond. The general opinion own fervice. He futher adds, that 
is, that he took his name frora the Wykeham anfwered_{o pertinently 
place of his birth, whichwas acyf- to feveral political queftions which 
tom very frequent in thofe times, theking putto him, that Edward 
when furnames were not {fo appro- conceived a very high ideaof his 
priated to families, as todefcend merit. 
regularly from father to fon, as It has been afferted by fome wri- 
they do at prefent. There is good ters, that Wykeham removed from 
reafon to believe, that the naine of Winchetter to Oxford to profecute 
his father was John Longe; tho’ his ftudies, and that he continued 
it isafirmed by a very antient wri- there almoft fix years. But they 
ter, that his grandfather’s name was appear to have had no foundation 
Wykeham. Butasthis pointis not forthis. On the contrary, there is 
very clear, neither is it very mate- great reafon to believe, that he nee 
rial. His parents appear to have ver ftudied in any univerfity. And 
been perfons of good reputation and it was for this reafon, probably, that 
character, but in fuch narrow cir a tradition has been handed down, 
cumftances, that they were unable that Wykeham was an illitétate per- 
to give their fon aliberaleducation. fon. It would; however, he doing 
This deficiency in the circumitan- him great injattice, to. fuappofe that 
ces of his parents, was however fup- he was really igttorant.. Meshad, 
plied by fome generous patron; who probably, acquired a 45 ay viata 

















8 The Life of William of Wykeham. 


degree of real knowledge, though 
not of that kiad which was then 
taught in the fchools. And, indeed, 
learning in general was in fo mife- 
rable a ftaic at that time, and in 
particular in the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, that it was, perhaps, no dif- 
advantage to him, to have been 
led into a different courfe of ftu- 
dies. Vhe ftadents at that univer- 
fity were at this period principally 
employed in certain logical conten- 
tions, which tarned merely upon 
words, and {o fa: prevailed, as todi- 
vide the fcholars into perpetual fac- 
tions. They were divided chiefly 
into two parties, called the Nomi- 
nalifts and Realifts. The Nomina- 
lifts were followers of William Oc- 
cham, ftiled the Invincible Doc- 
tor; and thé Realifts of Duns Sco- 
tus, ftiled the Subtle Dottor. As 
thefe difputes, though in themfelves 
very trifling and unimportant, were 
¢arried on with great acrimony, 
they prevented any progrefs in real 
learning, ahd introduced an unin- 
telligible jargon in the ftead of it ; 
and their altercations were carried 
to fuch an height, that the ftudents 
often had recourfe to a very parti- 
cular mode of argumention ; name- 
ly, the endeavouring to convince 
cheis antagonilts by Saws ; for they 
had frequent battles, which fome- 
times ended in bloodfhed. As by 
thefe means, a place which fhould 
have been appropriated to the itu- 
dies of humanity and politenefs, 
was become a fcene of icandalous 
barbarity and brutality of manners, 
and as the real knowledge which 
could be acquired there was fo in- 
confiderableé, Wykeham can _ hard- 
ly be confidered as any great fufferer 
by not having received his educa- 
tion there. 

It was manifeftly for abilities of a 
very different kind, from thofe com- 
monly attained at that time in the 
univerfity, that Wykeham was re- 
commended to king Edward the 
third. He is faid to have been 
brought to court, and placed there 
in the king’s fervice, when he was 


about two or three & twenty years of 


age. What employment he had 
there at this time is uncertain : the 
firft office which he appears to have 


borne, was that of clerk of all the 
king’s works, in his manors of 
Henle and Yelthampfted, which was 
conferred on him in May 1356. 
Shortly after he was made furveyor 
of the a © works at the caftle, & 
in the park of Windifor. By his pa- 
tent for this office he had power 

iven him to prefs all forts of arti- 

cers, and to provide ftone, timber, 
and aljl other materials, and carria- 
ges. Whitt he ftaid at Windfor, he 
was allowed one fhilling a day, two 
fhillings when he went elfewhere on 
his employment, and three fhillings 
a week for his clerk ; and the foi- 
lowing year he received a grant from 
the king of a fhilling a day, payable 
at the exchequer, over and above 
his former allowance. 

It was by the advice and perfua- 
fion of Wykeham, that king Ed- 
ward was induced to pull dowa 
great part of Windfor-caftle, and to 
rebuild itin the magnificent manner 
in which it now appears; and the 
execution of this great work he 
committed entirely to him. Wyke- 
ham had likewife the fole direction 


of the building of Queenborough ~ 


caftie. The ereétion of this ftruc- 
ture was attended with confiderable 
dithculties, arifing from the nature 
of the ground, and the lownefs of 
the fituation. Thefe difficulties, 
however, did not difcourage Wyke- 
ham from advifing and undertaking 
the work : and in the event they 
only ferved to render his diligence, 
abilities, and fkill in architecture, 
the more manifeft and confpicu- 
ous. 

As Wykeham, in the execution 
of all thefe employments, acquitted 
himfelf greatly to the fatisfa¢tion of 
king Edward, he obtained a very 
coniiderable degree of his favour 
and regard ; and the king gave him 
very fubitantial proofs of it, by con- 
tinua:ly heaping upon him prefer- 
ments, both ecclefiaftical and civil. 
It is, however, related, that fome of 
Wykeham’s enemies gave fo mali- 
cious a turn to an infcription which 
he had puton the. palace at Wind- 
for, as did for the prefent draw upon 
him the king’s difpleafure. ‘The 
words of this infcription are, 7 Ais 
made Wykebam; which have an am- 

biguous 




















biguous meaning, and may be un- 
derftood to fignify, either Wykeham 
made This, or, This made Wykebam. 
The enemies of Wykeham chofe to 
underftand them in the former fenfe; 
and hinted to the king, that. the 
chief furveyor of that edifice info- 
Jently afcribed all the glory of it to 
himifelf. Edward, it is faid, be- 
ing much difpleafed, reproached 
Wykeham with it; but} was ap- 
peafed, and even laughed, when 
he heard his anfwer: he reply- 
ing, with a {miling air, that his ac- 
cufers muft either be extremely ma- 
licious, or extremely ignorant, to 
interpret the infcription in the fenfe 
they did. ‘* The true meaning of 
“* the infcription (faid Wykeham), 
* is not that I made this edifice, 
* but that the edifice made me ; 
* by being the means of raifing me 

from a low condition to the fa- 
vour of the king, and to riches 
and honours.”’ 

[Zo be continued. | 
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Extra@ from the Nortx Briton. 
Number 179. 


TH E ferene ftate of the national 
affairs is a molt evincing proof 
of the patriotic management of our 
new Minifters, and a very itriking 
evidence of the confidence repofea 
in them by the people. When we 
hear of a convention of difcarded 
minifters at Bath, the news does not 
affect our quiet in the leaft. The 
Bath plot is not regarded, becaufe 
we have no opinion of the abilities, 
and as little of the popularity, of the 
noble Duke whois at the head of it. 
I am able to declare on the beft au- 
thority, that the Junto did not re- 
ceive the fmalleit reinforcement 
during their rétirement for the be- 
nefit of the Bath waters and. the 
country air, but returned to the 
metropolis as poor in power, as 
rich in inclination to diftrefs their 
{ucceffors in adminittration. 

But let us leave thefe plotting Si- 
fyphufes, to the racking pains of 
never-ending difappoinunent, and 
.turn Our eyes upon a more agrea- 
ble icene—I mean, the late noble 
determination of the Court of 
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Common Pleas, in the queftion of 
the power of Secretaries of ftate, as 
to thé iffuing of General Warrants. 
By this adjudication (which is now 
as acceptable to the miniltry as the 
eople) the depredations of info- 
ent meflengers, under the authority 
of Secretaries Lettres de Cachet, 
are held high violations of law ; our 
houfes are rendered our fanctuaries, 
and our habitations are ftamped 
with the character of being facred 
and inviolable. Our writings and 
moft fecret notes, are no longer in 
danger of being torn from us by the 
hand of oppreffion, and afterwards 
of being tortured, by the deluding 
powers of oratory, into evidences 
of guilt. 

What we have fuffered in almoft 
all ages, from the uncontftitutionally 
extenfive power aflumed by Secre- 
taries of State, has been ever fruit- 
lefsly lamented by the fufferers, till 
the glorious Aira of a year or two 

aft; and though their country has 
ometimes joined in compaflionatin 
the hardnefs of their fate ; yet no 
one before the prefent time, has ever 
ventured to ftand in the gap, with 
that courage and perfeverance, and 
poffeffed of that power, that were 
requifite, againft an evil which 
threw every man’s perfonal fecurity 
into the moft eminent peril. No - 
That ever-living aétion was referved 
for the prefent patriotic Lord Chief 
Juftice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Lord Camden undauntedly 
rufhed forth in the way of this de- 
vouring moniter, and, like another 
Hercules, faved his country from 
its farther devaftation. I know, 
that Lord Camden has not alone, 
nor could he have brought abouc 
{uch an happy event as the anni- 
hilation of General Warrants; but 
permit me to remark, that though 
the fuffrages of his brother judges 
onthe fame bench with him, were 
abfolutely neceffary to the effecting 
of that important cumiance, yet his 
Lordfhip’s high ftation, his uncom- 
mon parts, eloguence and vigour, 
were the chief pillars on which this 
grand iuperiirecture was founded ; 
but the moit eminent talents, united 
to fuperior jituation, will never fail 
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influencing generoufly - inclined 
minds to affent to, and afhft in acts 
of goddnefs. 

Thanks to all-clement provi- 
dence! whenever our liberties have 
heen forcibly attacked, or fecretly 
fapped, we have never been left def- 
titute of ftrenuous aflerters of the 
rights of freedom. When that pedant 
Scot, James the firft, laid the axe 
to the root of the liberties of this 
country, [england was fupported to 
the utmoft moment of lite, by Ra- 
leigh, and other grrat Commoners : 
And the three facceeding reigns, 
giveus a lift of incorruptable pa- 
triots (Hampden, Prynne, Baftwick, 
Sydney, Ruffel, -Shaftefbury, Sir 
William Temple, &c. &c.) who 
with equal courage maintained the 
caufe of their country, and daringly 
refitted the perfecutors of liberty ; 
tillin the reign of the bigot, James 
the fecond, that unextinguiihable 
flame for Freedom, which is {fo 
ftrongly inherent in Englith bofoms, 
drove the monarch from his throne 
and kingdom; and built upon (I 
truft) an everla‘ting foundation, that 
diftinguifhed Conftitution, which 
we now happily enjoy. Tobring it 
down ftill farther: In the latter 
end of the reign of Queen Ann (the 
Jaft of the Stuart race, whoefrom 
the throne ftretched out the hand of 
England againit the liberty of Eng- 
Jand) Marlborough, Addifon, and 
Steel, feconded by the whole body 
of whigs, fet up the ftandard of 
Freedom. And, at laft, in our own 
days, when a Scot in the cabinet, 
and the creatures of a Scot, fought 
by General Warrants to realize a 
power which has often been com- 
plained of, we have been bleffed 
withaCamden who has difplay’d in 
our behalf, the eloquence of a Ci- 
cero and the virtue of a Cato, In 
the very face of minifterial auto- 
cracy, his Lordfhip afferted the 
rights of free fubjects againft inqui- 
fitory violence ; and now, by an- 
nulling thofe illegal ftretches of 
power which the late Minitters 
practifed to fuch a dangerous ex- 
cefs, he has fixed our liberties upon 
a bafis, never more to be fhaken by 
fuch tyrannical flats, 


A View of Povirican Letrrers 


avhich have appeared in the Pub- 
Lic Papers. 


ANti-Scjanus in the Public Advere 

tifer, fays, ** A friend of 
mine, who isa very fenfible man, 
but not without oddities (and in- 
deed what fenfible man would wifh 
to be without them ?) has a parti- 
cular fatisfa@tion in attending 
death-beds; and obferving every 
circumftance that occurs at thofe 
affecting periods, whentwo of the 
moft intimate friends in the world, 
the foul and body, are jult upon the 
point of taking along lait leave of 
each other. 

There are a great many fymp- 
toms, which convince me that the 
prefent Miniftry are drawing to 
their Jaftend; and I own that | am 
very impatient to hear the language 
they will hold, in thofe awful mo- 
ments. I have obferved for fome 
time paft, in the countenances of 
moft of them, the ftrongeft marks 
imaginable of what the phyficians 


‘calla Facies Hippocratica. Gentle 


reader, do not wonder that I fhould 
make free with this technical ex- 
preflion; as there is fo exact a re- 
femblance between the body politic, 
and the body natural. Inthe latter 
of thefe, this dreadful prognoltic of 
death is known by the following ap- 
pearances: ‘* A fharpne(s of the 
‘* nofe, hollownefs of the eyes, a 
** falling of the temples, wrinkling 
** of the forehead, and a livid 
** palenefs diffufed over the whole 
‘* complexion.” The fame ap- 
pearances are remarkablein the bo- 
dy politic, juft before its diffolution: 
Thus, there is a vifible fharpnefs of 
nofe; which difcovers itfelf by an 
unufual fagacity in providing againft 
future contingencies. Suppole, for 
inftance, a perfon fhould be courted 
and importuned to accept of a little 
trifling place of two or three thou- 
fand pounds a year; and fhould 
itand for a long time humming, 
and hawing about it, and at lait ab- 
folutely refule, unlefs an annual 
penfion of five hundred pounds was 
fecured to him for life——Such an 
uncommon providence as this, fuch 
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an extraordinary fharpnefs of note, 
is an infallible fymptom of the weak- 
nefs, and mortality of the miniite- 
rial fyftem. 

It were an eafy matter to point 
out all the other appearances, and 
apply them in the fame manner: 
But I am unwilling to lofe any time 
at this critical junéture ; left I fhould 
be in the fame whimfical fituation 
with the two German doéters, who 
reafoned fo long on the difeafe of 
their patient, that, upon turning to 
him. again, they found he was dead; 
for it 1s impoflible in the nature of 
things that the prefent Miniftry 
fhould out live-the meeting of P—t 
many days. 

I thall wait with the moft impa- 
tient Curiofity, till the meeting of 
t. We fhall then fee, by 
the party that efpoufes them, on 
whom they depend for fupport and 
affiitance ; whether, as I have long 
imagined, on the Favourite and his 
adherents; or, as they have fo 
often prefumptuoufly vaunted, on 
Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt, whofe 

healing and falutary art is alone 
able to give them a temporary exif. 
tence. 
A Briton, in the Public Adver- 
tifer obferves, That under the laf 
reign, which an orator, with his u- 
{ual confiltence, did not bluth to call 
the pureit reign in all the Britifh 
annals ! if you will believe his own 
repeatedly fulminated declarations, 
this was the court fyftem, conitantly 
to facrifice the real interefts of Great 
Britain to thofe of Hanover. He 
might have added to the. falfe inte- 
reitsof Hanover, fince they were no 
‘more than a pretext. The true im- 
pulfive object at bottom, being to 
get as much money as poflible from 
this nation to lend it ufurioufly to 
German princes. For example, and 
pray obferve the epoch, in the year 
1747 jut towards the end of aconti- 
nental War, in which our national 
debt wasfo greatly augmented, Ha- 
nover, the rich, the commercial 
Hanover could afford to lend to Sax- 
ony, fix millions of rixdolJars. Not 
to mention other {ums lent to other 
Princes of the empire, all, at {fo 
mad arate, that the. very pretext 
uled to fisece Britain muft ultimate- 
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ep. See we ne  eitined 







ly difable thofe Princes trom pay- 
ing a farthing of either Principal or 
Intereft: While what with the do- 
meftic corruption to get thefe blefi- 
ed meafures to pafs, and what with 
the ruinous expences into which 
their pafling collaterally plunged the 
nation, for every twenty fhillings 
and eight-pence drained from her 
to purchafe her own perdition, the 
court got perhaps the odd miferable 
groat, out of the guinea, to fling 
down the fink of thofe wife loans 
above fpecified. 

This was notorioufly the fyftem 
of that time and againft fuch a 
fyftem furely the difficulty muft 
have been not to have been elo- 

vent. It was acaufe, 

Mutis quoque pifcibus donatura vocem. 

Truth, divine truth givesa pa- 
thos even to thofe who are but her 
unfeeling organs of conveyance, 
Armed then with her fo powerful 
énergy, it was no wonder that, ef- 

ecially among the well-meaning, 
| could make conqueils, Captivate 
attention, and charm opinion after 
him. 

Nor is it but well worth remark- 
ing that from the moment the ora- 
tor deferted that caufe, to the wear- 
ing which on the point of his tongue 
he owed his fortune, his eloquence, 
fuch as it was, deferted him; All 
his flowers of rhetoric fell off ; away 
went all his precious bloffoms of de- 
clamation, as light as the winds of 
which they were the fport. Thence- 
forth, never was any thing more 
frigid, more flat, more fpiritlefs, in 
fhort, than thofe fpeeches he at- 
tempted,.1 do not fay, in defence of 
his defertion, for 1 never heard that 
he gave any reafon good, bad, or 
indifferent, for it, that is to come 
yet, but of thofe continential mea- 
fures which fatally for this nation, 
took place on his-defertion. For 

the truth of this 1 dare appeal to 
numbers of his hearers: nay, Il am 
fo candid that, difdaining to take 
the advantage sof the fort of auk- 
ward dileaeae into which he was 


got, I do notcaitude here to that Ja- 
mentably dull and difmal harangue 
of his for three hours and forty-five 
minutes, in which with a with to 
{trike home he faultered his. blow, 
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when what with one eye to his pen- 
fion and the other to his popularity; 
that fame {peech of his appeared ri- 
diculoafly arved to death like Ba 
ridan’s afs between two truffles of 
hay of equa! attraction. 

But to zo farther back. When 
this terrible orator had in the c:- 
reer of a former oppofition galled 
the Miniftry enough for his purpofe 

e was, in the ulual way, under- 
flood, and taken off with a place, 
& while the Hanover-Rudder con- 
tinued the (ame fteerage, his mouth 
continued fo hermetically fealed 
that not aparticle of Britifh fpirit 
efcaped from it. 

It time, however, new Views o« 
ening to greater points for him, the 

olcano burft out again, and a freth 
Lava of eloquence threatening de- 
jtrection to the minifterial fabric he 
was again filenced precifely by the 
fame means, and took a new leafe 
of power on thofe terms of adopting 
that precious German war, which 
he executed with fuch a vengeance 
that Britain will probably feel for 
ages, a war that took all points of 
view from us, aod which did not 
only rob us of the means of availing 
ourfelves of the favours of fortune, 
and of the fruits of national cou- 
rage, but laid thesfoundations of 
thofe evils we have at this moment 
to apprehend, from the unremittin 
infidious combinations of the Frenc 
cabinet againit us. 

Full of refpe& for the laws of can- 
cor, | do not tax him with being the 
author of rejecting the neutrality 
offered for Hanover: I do not ar- 
raign him of fo horrid.a crime as 
the violation of any thing fo facred 
as a military convention. Thefe 
are points of parliamentary enquiry. 
But what! dare aver on the autho- 
rity of the Duke of Cumberland, in 
his procedure, and of the Duke of 
Bu: fwick, mm his writings, neither 
ot whom were, that I know of 
Frenchmen, is, that it was not the 
Fresca who orcke the convention, 
Ja that letter from the D. of Brunf- 
wick of 26th of November, 1757, 
to his vroteer Prince Ferdinand, in 
which he bitterly updraides him 
fo: his kidnapping his ton the Priace 
now 10 Briain, he has cheie memo- 


rable words. ‘** La Cour d’Hano- 
** vre ne veut plus etre tenuea la 
‘¢ Convention:’”’—** The Court of 
** Hanover will not keep to thé 
‘¢ Convention” And in arefcript 
to the Hanoverian Muinilters, he 
fays, ‘* This procedure is of fuch 
‘* a nature, that it can never be 
“* joflified.” But what Britifh Mi- 
nifier firft counfelled the adopting or 
abetting the guilt of this perfidious 
infraétion? ‘* Aye, that is the 
** gueltion.” 


Letter from a Chinefe in London to 
his Friend in China. 


T HE princes of Europe havé 
found out a manner of reward- 


ing their fuhjeéts who have behaved . 


well, by prefenting them with about 
two yards of blee ribbon; which is 
worn about the fhoulder They who 
are honoured with this mark of dif- 
tinétion are called knights, and the 
king himfelf is always the head of 
the order. This is a very frugal 
method of recompenfing the moft 
important fervices; and it is very 
fortunate for kings that their fub- 
jects are fatisfied with fuch trifling 
rewards. Should a nobleman hap- 
rt to lofe his leg in battle, the 

ing prefents him with two yards of 
ribbon, and he is paid for the lofs 
of hislimb. Should anembaffador 
{pend all his patérnal fortune in 
fupporting the honour of his coun- 
try sbroad, the king prefents him 
with two yards of abbon, which is 
to be confidered as an equivalent to 
hiseitate. In fhort, while an Euro- 
pean king has a yard of blue or 
green ribbon left, he need be under 
no apprehenfions of wanting ftatef- 
men, generals, and foldiers. 

I cannot fufficiently admire thofe 
kingdoms in which men with large 
patrimonial eftates are willing thus 
to undergo rea! hardfhips for empty 
favours. A perfon already poffefied 
of a competent fortune, who un- 
dertakes to enter.the career of am- 
bition, feels many real inconvenien- 
cies from his ftation, while it pro- 
cures him no real happinefs that he 
was not poffeffed of before. He 
could eat, drink, and fleep, before 
he became a courtier, as well, = 
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Defcription of & wonderful Cavern in Hungary. | 13 


haps better than when invefted with 
his authority. He could command 
flatterers in a private ftation, aswell 
as in his public capacity, and in- 
dulge at home every favourite incli- 
nation, uncenfured and unfeen by 
the people. 

What real good then does an ad- 
dition to a fo:tune already fofficient 
procure? Notany. Could the great 
man by having his fortune encrea- 
fed, encreafe alfo his appetites, then 
precedence might be attended with 
real amufement. 

Was he by having his one thou- 
fand made two, thus enabled to en- 
joy two wives, Or eat two dinners; 
then indeed he might be excufed for 
undergoing fome pain, in order to 
extend the {phere of his enjoyments, 
But onthe contrary, he finds his 
defire for pleafure often leffen, as he 
takes pains to be able to improve 
it; and his capacity of enjoyment 
diminifhes as his fortune happens to 
encreafe. 

Inftead therefore of rezarding the 
great with envy, I generally confider 
them with fome fhare of compaf- 
fion. I look upon them asa fet of 
good natured mifguided people, 
who are.indebted to us and not to 
themfelves for all the happinefs they 
enjoy. For.our pleafure, aod not 
their own, they fweat undera cum- 
berous heap of finery; for our 
pleafure the lacquied train, the flow 
parading pageant, with all the gra- 
vity of grandeur, moves in review : 
a fingle coat, or a fingle footman, 
anfwers all the purpofes of the moft 
indolent refinement as well; and 

ofe who have twenty, may be faid 
to keep one for their own pleafure, 
and the other nineteen merely for 
ours. 
Confucius, that we take greater 
pains to perfuade others, that we 
are happy, than in endeavouring to 
think fo ourlelves. 

But though this defire of being 


their vanity, and it would be un- 
kind to endeavcur to deprive a 
child of its rattle. If a Dekeora 
Dutchefs are willing to carry a long 
train for our entertainment, {fo 
much the worfe for themfelves ; if 
they chufe to exhibit in public with 
a hundred Jacquies and Mameluks 
in their equipage for our entertain- 
ment, ftill fo much the worfe for 
themfelves ; it is the fpeétators a- 
lone who give and receive the plea- 
fure ; they only the fweating figures 
that fwell the pageant. 

Mandarine who took much 
pride in appearing with a number 
ot jewels on every part of his robe, 
was once accofted by an old fly 
Bonze, who following him through 
feveral ftreets, and bowing olten to 
the ground, thanked him for his 
jewels. What does the man mean ? 
cries the Mandarine. Friend, I 
never gave thee any of my jewels. 
No, replied the other; but you 
have let me look at them, and that 
is all the ufe you can make of them 

ourfelf; fo there is no difference 
etween us, except that you have 
the trouble of watching them, and 
that is an employment I don’t much 
defire. 


Defcription of a wonderful Cavern in 


UNL ATY. 


CG Zelitz is a {mall village in the 
Gefpannfchaft of Abaujvar in 
Hungary, but remarkable for a 
wonderful cavern in a mountain 
in its neighbourhood. ‘The country 
too is hilly, and abounds too much 
in woods to produce a great deal of 
rain. ‘The air is fharp and cold. 
Che aperture of this cevern which 
fronts the fouth, is eighteen fathoms 


So true is the obfervation of high and eight broad, and confe- 


quently wide enough to receive the 
fouth wind which generally blows 
here with great violence. Its fub- 
terraneous paflages confit entirely 
of folid rock, {tretching away farther 


feen, of being made the fubjeé&t of fouth than has yet been difcovereds 


difcourfe, and of fupporting the 
dignities of an exalted ftation, be 
troublefome enough to the ambiti- 
ous ; yet it is well for fociety that 
thete are men thus willing to ex- 
change eafe and fafety, for danger 
anda ribbon. We lofe nothing by 


As far asit is practicable to go, the 
height is found to be fifty fathoms, 
and the breadth twenty fix. But 
the moft unaccountable fingularity 
in this cavern is, that in the heart 
of winter the air is warm ov thein- 
fide; and when the heat of the fun 
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14. Remedy for the Tooth Ach; and an excellent Beverage for feorbutic Cafes. 


withoutis {carce jupportable, freez- 
ing cold within. When the fnows 
meltin fpring, the infide of the cave, 
where its furface is expofed to the 
fouth fun, emits a pellucid water, 
which congeals, immediately as 
it drops, by the extreme cold. 
The icicles are of the bignefs of a 
large cafk, and {preading into rami- 
fications, form very odd fignres. The 
very water dropping from the icicles 
on the ground, which isfandy, freezes 
inan initant. It 1s obferveable alfo, 
that the greater the heat is without, 
the more intcafe is the cold with- 
in ; and in the dog days all parts are 
covered with ice. ‘The inhabitants 
make ule of it forcooling the warm 
{fprings. They thaw it alfo and 
drink the water. Inautumn, when 
the nights are cold, and the diurnal 
heats abate, the ice in the cave be- 
gins to diifolve, infomuch that by 
winter no more ice is to be feen: 
the cavern then becomes perfeétly 
dry, and has a mild warmth. At 
this time itis iurprifing to fee the 
{warms of flies and gnats, as alfo of 
bats and owls, and even of hares 
and foxes, that make this place 
their winter retreat; till in the be- 
ginning of fpring again it grows too 
cold forthem. Above the cavern 
the hill rifes to a prodigious height, 
and on the fouthern afpect produces 
plenty of rich grafs. 


Ea/y remedy for the Tcoth-Ach, COn- 
firmed hy the experience of a Phyfi- 
cian. And an excellent Beverage 
Sor feorbutic and rheumatic Cafes. 


TPOb«crved in the News-papers lJate- 
ly, that Mr. Von Aken, an apo- 
thecary at Orebo in Sweden, had 
made trials on thirty people for cur- 
ing the tooth ach with the artificial 
loaditone. Eighteen of thefe he 
perfectly cured by one fingle appli- 
cation of the magnetical bar, hold- 
ing it on the tooth for three minutes 
only ; nine wanted a fecond appli- 
cation ot it before they were reliev- 
ed; and three of them found only 
amomentary eafe from their pains. 
On drawicg the teeth of thefe three, 
aquantity of corrupt matter was 
found under them, which probably 
hindred the effect of the magnet. 
The relation of fo eafy and fimple 
a method of relieving people ina 


complaint which is fo extremely 
troublefome, flruck me, & gave me 
pleafure. I tried it therefore on .fe- 
veral fu bjeéts, & found it nor to fail 
in one inflance, tho’ the pain had 
laited a confiderable time in fome, 
and the teeth rotten; it is true, in 
one the pain was not removed till 
after it had, by repeated applica- 
tions, brought on a plentiful faliva- 
tion, which quite carried it off. The 
only direétion I gave for the appli- 
cation of it, was to put the north 
pole to the tooth, and to hold the 
bar as much as could be ina per- 
pendicular direétion to it, for abcut 
three, four, or five minutes, taking 
care to keep it on the tooth fome 
time after the pain was removed. 
Thefe artificial magnets may be 
bought in the fhops in London at 
feven-pence or eight-pence each, 
ina black paper cafe ; they are ge- 
nerally fix inches long. 

In the courfe of my attendance on 
a gentleman in Hamphhire, he in- 
formed me by letter, that his drink 
for feven years pait (the quantity of 
abouta pint atdinner, and as much © 
at fupper) was made in this man- 
ner, viz. 

To eight gallons of good {mall 
beer he put three pounds of horfe- 
radifh, one pound of garlick, and 
one pound of muttard-feed boiled 
in it inftead of hops. 

That is, in eight gallons of good 
wort boil the above ingredients in- 
ftead ,of hops; afterwards {train 
them off, and work the beer, &c. as 
ufual. 

He favs, he firft took it for the 
dropfy, lethargy, and fcurvy ; and 
finding great benefit by it, hascon- 
tinued it ever fince. 

As I liked much the compofition 
of this beverage, from what I knew 
of the power of the feveral ingredi- 
ents, | have advifed jit, and com- 
municated the receipt to many per- 
fons fince; and have feen fuch ex- 
traordinary benefit follow the ufe of 
it in fcorbutic, rheumatic, and o- 
ther cafes, that I judge the publi- 
cation of it may be of fingular 
advantage to mankind, if they at- 
tend to it. It is warm but not 
heating, and I believe will agree 
with molt conititutions. 
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On the WinTER SousTice. 


HE radiant ruler of the year 
At length his wint’ry goal at- 
tains, 
Soon to reverfe the long career, 

And northward bend his golden reins, 
Prone on Potofi’s haughty brow 
His fiery ftreams inceffant flow. 

Ripening the filver’s duGtile flores ; 
While, in the cavern’s horrid fhade, 
The panting Indian hides his head, 

And oft th’ approach of eve explores. 


But lo, on this deferted coaft 
How faint the light! how thick the 
air ! 
Lo, arm’d with whirlwind, hail and froft, 
Fierce winter defolates the year, 
The fields refign their chearful 
bloom ; 
No more the breezes waft perfume ; 
No more the warbling waters roll ; 
Deferts of fnow fatigue the eye, 
Black ftorms involve the iouring fky, 
And gloomy damps opprefs the foul, 


Now through the town promifcuous 
throngs 
Urge the warm bowl and ruddy fire ; 
Harmonious dances, feftive fongs, 
To charm the midnight hours con- 
{pire. 
While mute and fhrinking with her 
fears, 
Each hiaft the cottage-matron hears, 
As o’er the hearth fhe fits alone : 
At morn her bridegroom went a- 
broad, 
“The night is dark, and deep the 
road ; 


She fighs, and withes him at home, 
But thou, my lyre, awake, arife, 
And hail the fun’s remoteft ray ; 
Now, now he climbs the northern fkies, 
To-morrow nearer than to-day, 
Then louder howl the ftormy wafte, 
Be land and ocean worfe defac’d, 
Yet brighter hours are on the wing ; 
And fancy thro’ the wintry glooms, 
All frefh with dews and opening 
blooms, 
Already hails th’ emerging fpring, 
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SeL.ect Pieces of Porrry. 


O fountain of the golden day ! 
Could mortal vows but urge thy fpeed, 
How foon before thy vernal ray 
Should each unkindly damp recede ! 
How foon each hovering tempeft 


y> 
That now fermenting loads the fky, 
Prompt on our heads to burft amain, 
To rend the foreft from the fteep, 
Or thundering o’er the Baltic deep 
To whelm the merchant’s hopes ef 
gain ! 
But let not man’s unequ.l views 
Prefume on nature and her laws; 
Tis his wit grateful joy to ufe 
Th’ indulgence of the fovereign caufe ; 
Secure that health and beauty fprings 
Thro’ this majeitic frame of things, 
Beyond what he can reach to know, 
And that heav’n’s all-fubduing will, 
With good the progeny of ill, 
Attempers every ftate below, 
How pleafing wears the wint’ry night, 
Spent with the old ijluftrious dead! 
While, by the taper’s trembling light, 
I feem thofe awful courts to tread 
W here chiefs and legiflators lie, 
Whote triumphs move before my 


eye 
With every laure} freth difplay’d ; 
While charm’d I tatte the’ Ionian 
fong, 
Or bend to Plato’s god-like tongue 
Refounding thro’ the olive fhade. 
But if the gay, well- natur’d friend 
Bids leave the ftudious page awhile, 
Then eafier joys the foul unbend, 
And teach the brow a {fofter fmile; 


The Hare and the Tortoife: a Fable. 


ENIUS, bleft term of meaning 
wide ! 
(For fure no term fo mifappli’d :) 
How many bear the facred name, 
That n- ver felt areal flame ! 
Proud of the fpecious appellation, 
Thus fools have chriftén’d inclination, 
But yet fuppofe a genius true; 
Exempli gratia me or you; 
Whate’er he tries withdue intention, 
Rarely efcapes his apprehenfiom 5 
Sarmounting 
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Surmounting ev'ry oppofition, 
You'd fwear he learnt by intution, 
Should he prefume alone on parts, 
And ftudy therefore but by ftarts ? 
Sure of fuccefs, whene’er he tries, 
Should he forego the means to rife ? 
Suppefe your watch a Graham-make, 
Gold, if you will, for value-fake ; 
its fprings witiin in order due; 
No watch, when going, goes fo true : 
if ne'er wound up with proper care, . 
Whaat fervice is itinthe wear ? 
Some genial fpark of Phebus’ rays, 
Perhaps within our bofom plays. 
O how the purer rays afpire, 
if application fans the fire ! 
Withoutit genius vainly trics, 
lowe’er fometimes it feem to rife: 
Nay application wiil prevail, 
When braggart parts and genius fail, 
And now, to lay my proof before ye, 
i here prefent you with a ftory. 
In days of yore, when time was 
young, 
When birds conyerft as well as fung, 
And ufe of fpeech was not confin’d 
Meieiy to brutes of human.-kind ; 
A forward hare, of fwiitnefs vain, 
The genius of the neighb’ring plain! 
Would oft deride the drudgitng croud : 
For geniufes are ever proud. 
His flight, he’d boaft, *twere vain to fol- 
low 5 
For horfe and dog, he'd beat them hol- 
low : 
Nay, if he'd put fo.th all his ftrength, 
Outitrip his brethren h.lf a itrength, 
A Tortoife heard his vain oration, 
And vented thus his indignation : 
© Pufs! it bodes thee dire difgrace, 
When I defy thee to the race. 
Come, tis amatch; nay ro denials 
I lay my fhell upon the trial. 
“1 was done and done 
bet 
Judges prepar’d, and diftance fet. 
‘fhe fcamp’ ring Hare outitript the wind 
The creeping Tortoife lagg’d behind ; 
And fcarce had paft a fingte pole, 
When Puls had almoft reacht the goal, 
Friend Tortoife, cries the jeering Hare, 
Your burden’s move than you can bears 
To help your fpeed, it were as well 
That I theuld eafe you.of your fhell, 
Jog on a little fafter, prithce : 
i'l take a nap, and then be with thee, 
So faid, fo done and fafely fure! 
For fay, what conquett more fecure ? 
Whene’er he wak’d (that’s all that’s in 
it) ° 
He could o’ertake him in a minute, 
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The Tortoife heard the taunting jeer, 
But ftill refolv’d to perfevere ; 
Still drawl'd along,as who fhould fay, 
I win, like Fabius, by delay ; 
On tothe goal fecurely crept, 
While Pufs, unknowing, foundly flept. 
The bets were won, the Hare awoke, 
When thus the victor-Tortoife fpoke : 
Pufs, though I own thy quicker parts, 
Things are not always won by ftarts : 
Thou may’ft deride my aukward pace; 
But flow and fteady wins the racc. 


On Friendfbip. 


Riendfhip the heavenly themeI fing 
Source of the trueft joy ! 

krom fenfe fuch pleafures never {pring, 
Stillmew, that never cloy. 

Tis facred friendthip gilds our days, 
And fmooths Life’s ruffled ftream : 

Uniting joys will joys increafe, 
And fharing, leffen pain. 

*Tis pure as the ethereal fame, 
That lights the lamps above ; 

Pure, as the infant’s thought, from 

blame ; 

Or as his mother’s love, 

From kind benevolence it flows, 
And rifes on efteem, 

*Tis falfe pretence, that int’reft fhows, 
And ficeting as a dream. 

The wretch to felf and fenfe confin’d, 
Knows not the dear delight ; 

For gen’rous friendfhip wings the mind 
To reach an angel’s height, 

Amidft the croud each kindred mind 
True worth fuperior fpies ; 

Tho’ hid the modeft veil behind, 
From lefs difcerning eyes. 

From whofe difsourfe inftruction flaws ; 
But fatire dares not wound : 

Their guiltefg voice ne flatt’ry Knows, 
But fcorns delufive found. 

While truth divine infpires each tongue. 
The foul bright knowledge gains : 

Such Adam afk’d, and Gabriel fung, 
In heavenly Milton's ftrains. 

Such the companions of your hours, 
And fuch your lov’demploy : 

Who would indulge your noble pow'as 
But know no guilty joy. 

And thus as {wilt wing’d time brings on 
Death, nearer to our view ; 

Tun’d to fweet harmony our fouls, 
We take a fhert adieu ; 

Till the lat trump’s delightful found 
Shall wake our ileeping clay : 

Then {wilt, to find our fellow-fouls, 
As light, we hafte away. 
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sey LIAT few things are 
fo liberally beftow- 
ed, or fquandered 
' with fo little effect, 
as good advice has 





ferved ; and many 
fage pofitions have been advanced 
concerning the reafons of this com- 
laint, and the means of removin 

1t. Itis, indeed, an important al 
noble enquiry, for little would be 
wanting to the happinefs of life, if 
every man could conform to the 
right as foon he was fhown it. 

his perverfe neglect of the moft 
falutary precepts, and fiubborn re- 
fittance of the moft pathetic perfua- 
fion, is ufually imputed to him by 
whom the counfel is received, and 
we therefore often hear it mention- 
ed as a fign of hopelefs and aban- 
doned depravity, that tho’ good ad- 


are was given, it has wrought no 


rmation. 

Others who imagine themfelves 
to have quicker fagacity and deeper 
penetration, have found out, that 
the inefficacy of advice is ufually 
the fault of the counfellor, and 
rules havetherefore been laid down, 
by which this important duty may 
be fuccefsfully performed: Weare 
directed by what tokens to difcover 
the favourable moment at which 
the heartis difpofed for the opera- 
tion of truth and reafon, with what 
addrefs toadminitter and with what 
vehicles to diiguile the catharticks of 
the foul. 

But, notwithftanding this fpecious 
expedient, we find the world yet in 
the fame ftate ; advice is ftill given, 
but ftill received with difguft ; nor 


‘been generally ob-. 


has it appeared that the bitternefs of 
the medicine has been yet abated, 
or its power encreafed by any me- 
thods of preparing it. 

If we confider the manner in 
which thofe who aflume the office 
of directing the conduét of others 
execute their undertaking, it will 
not be very wonderful that their 
labours, however zealous or affec- 
tionate, are frequently ufelefs. For 
what is the advice that is common- 
ly given? A few general maxims, 
enforced with vehemence,; and in- 
culcated with importunity, but fail- 
ing for want of particular reference, 
and immediate application. 

It is not-often that any man can 
have fo much knowledge. of ano- 
ther, as is neceflary to make initruc- 
tion ufeful. Weare fometimes not 
ourfelves confcious of the original 
motives of our actions, and when we 
know them, our firft care is to hide 
them from the fight of others, and 
often from thofe moft diligently, 
whofe fuperiority either of power 
or underitanding may intitle them 
to infpeét our lives ; it is therefore 
very probable that he who endea- 
vours the cure of our intellectual 
maladies, mifiakes their caufe ; and 
that his prefcriptions avail nothing, 
becaufe he knows not which of the 
paffions or defires is vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a tem- 
porary- appearance of fuperiority, 
can never be very. grateful, even 
when it is moft seoelers or moft ju- 
dicious. But-for the fame reafon eve- 
ry One is eager to infiract his neigh- 
bours. ‘To be wile-Or to be virtu- 
ous, is to buy dignity and impor- 
tance at a high price ; but when no- 
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thing is neceflary to elevation but 
detection of the follies or the faults: 
of others, no man is fo infenfible to 
the voice of fame as tolinger on the 
ground. 

Vanity is fo frequently the appa- 
rent motive Of advice, that we, for 
the moft part, fummon our powers 
to oppofe it without any very accu- 
rate enquiry whether it is right. It 
is {uflicient that another is growing 
great in his own eyes at our ex- 
pence, and that he affumes an au- 
thority over us without our permif- 
fion ; for many would be contented 
to fuifer the confequences of their 
own mittakes, rather than the info- 
Jence of him who triumphs as their 
deliverer. ~ 

It is, indeed, feldom found that 
any advantages are enjoyed with 
that moderation which the uncer- 
tainty of all human good fo power- 
fully enforces ; and therefore the 
advifer may juftly fufpeét, that he 
has inflamed the oppofition which 
he laments by arrogance and fuper- 
cilioufnefs, though, indeed, he can 
rarely be certain, that the fofteft 
language or moft humble diffidence 
would have efcaped refentment; for 
fcarcely any degree of circumfpec- 
tion can prevent or obviate the rage 
with which the flothful, the impo- 
tent, and the unfuccefsfnl, vent 
their difcontent upon thofe that ex- 
cel them, endeavour to eclipfe the 
beauties which they cannot out- 
fhine, and to retard the fpeed which 
they cannot overtake. Modetty it- 
felf, ifit is praifed, will be envied ; 
and there are minds fo impatient of 
inferiority, that their gratitude is a 


. fpecies of revenge, and they return 


benefits, not becaufe recompence is 
a pleafure, but becaufe obligation 
is a pain. 

The number of thofe whom the 
love of themfelves has thus far cor- 
rupted, is perhaps not great; but 
there are few to free from vanity as 
not to diftate to thofe who will hear 
their inftructions with avifible fenfe 
of their own beneficence; and few 
to whom itis not unpleafing to re- 
ceive documents, however tenderly 
and cautioufly delivered, or who 
are noc willing to raife tiemfelves 
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The Reafons why Advice is generally ineffeual. 


from pupillage, by difputing the 
propofitions of their teacher. 

It was the maxim, of A/phon/us of 
Arragon, that dead counjillors are 


fafefi. ‘The grave puts an end to 


flattery and artifice, and the infor. 
mation that we receive from books 
is pure from intereit, fear, or ambi- 
tion. Dead counfellors are like- 
wife molt inftructive; becaufe the 
are heard with patience and wit 
reverence. Weare not unwilling 
to believe that man wifer than our- 
felves, from whofe abilities we may. 
receive advantage, without any dan- 
ger of rivalry or oppofition, and who 
affords us the light of his experi- 
ence, without hurting our eyes by 
flafhes of infolence, rad 

By the confultation of books; 
whether of dead or living authore, 
many temptations to petulance and 
oppofition, which occur in oral con- 
ferences, are avoided. An author 
cannot obtrude his advice unafked, 
nor can be often fufpected of any 
malignant intention to infult his 
readers with his knowledge or his. 
wit. Yet fo prevalent is the habie 
of comparing ourielves with others, 
while they remain, withio the reach 
of our paflions, that books are fel- 
dom read with complete impartiali- 
ty, but by thofe from whom the 
writer is placed at fuch a diftance 
that his life or death is indifferent. 

We fee that volumes may be pe- 
rufed, and perufed with attention, 
to little effet ; and that maxims of 
prudence, or principles of virtue, 
may be treafured in the memory 
without influencing the condudt. Of: 
the numbers that pafs their lives a- 
mong books, very few read to be 
made wifer or better, apply any ge- 
neral reproof of vice to themfelves, 
ortry their own manners by axioms 
of juftice. They purpofe cither to 
confume thofe hours for which they 
can find no others amufement ; to 
gain or preferve that refpect which 
the learned have always obtained ; 
or to gratify their curiofity with 
knowledge, which, like treafure 
buried and forgotten, is of no ufeto 
others or thernielves. 

‘‘ The preacher, (fays a Frenth 
author) may {pend an hour jn ex- 
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Extra& from the 


plaining and enforcing a precept 
of religion, without feeling any 
impreflion from his own a ti 
ance, becaufe he may have no 
further defign than to fill up his 
‘* hour.” A _ fludent may eafily 
exhauft his: life in comparing di- 
vines and moralifis, without any 
practical regard to morality or reli- 
gion; he may be learning not}to live 
but to reafon; he may regard only 
the elegance of ftile, juftneis of ar- 
gument, and accuracy of method ; 
and may enable himfelf to criticife 
with judgment, and difpute with 
fubtilty, while the chief ufe of his 
volumes is unthought of, his mind 
is unaffeéted, and his life is unre- 
formed. 

But though truth and virtue are 
thus frequently defeated by pride, 
obltinacy, or folly, we are not al- 
lowed to defert them, for whoever 
can furnifh arms which they have 
not hithertoemployed, may enable 
them to gain fome hearts which 
would have refifted any other me- 
thod of attack. Every man of ge- 
nius has fome arts.of fixing the at- 
tention peculiar to himielf, by 
which, honeftly exerted, he may 
benefit. mankind; for the argu- 
ments for purity of life fail of their 
due influence, not becaufe they have 
been confidered and confuted, -but 
becaufe they have been paffed over 
without cenfideration. ‘To the po- 
fition of Tu//p, that if Virtue could 
be icen fhe muft be loved, may be 
added, that if Truth could be heard, 
fhe mult be obeyed. 
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public opinion, no fooner were they 
driven from adminiftration than 
they had the folly to ftand candidates 
for Popularity. lt was buzzed about 
in all companies, that ‘‘ the dif- 
‘* graced miniiters were the bofom 
** friends of Mr. Pitt ;” that, ** he 
efpoufed their caufe ;’’ and that, 
he would patronize their refent- 
ment againit the new miniltry ; 
whofe Meousuehet like {peed to 

Bet into power, had deprived the 
** honeft patriot of the means of re- 
turning to the helm, otherwife 
than in a manner unworthy of 
him, and of the great people in 
whofe eftimation his minifterial 
character was fo defervedly high” 
Their hackney’d writers proclaimed 
thefe falfehoods in all the papers, 
and when contradi¢ted from reafon, 
fupported by corroborating facts, 
they not only repeated their aflir- 
mations with an unparalled effron- 
tery, but added, that ‘* the Fa- 
** vourite is the bafe {pring which 
** put and keeps in motion the 
*¢ prefent adminifiration.” , 

It foon, however, appeared to 
thofe who were not fo implicitly 
inclined as to eftimate aflertions 
as facts, that not Mr. Pitt, but the 
D. of B. was the real patron of the 
Outs. From hence it was naturally 
confidered, that their principles 
(may I be allowed to borrow a 
phrafe from Anti-Sejanus?) fince 
they run on the wrong fide of the poft, 
were not really altered, whate- 
vér {pecious appearance they might 
think it neceffary to aflume. If it 
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were true that Mr. Pitt is a friend. 


of the difgraced Quadrumvirate, 
how comes it that he never athifted 
at any of the Jate confultations of 
fome of the party at. Bath ? that he 


W HILST the late miniftry was~did not aflociate, or ever exchange 


in power,’ they looked upon 

the people with the moft fovereign 
contempt. Like their Scottifh cre- 
atorthey purfued every unpopular 
meafure that ignorance could plan, 
or Oppreilion poihbly devife. Nei- 
ther law nor decency could reftrain 
their irregular proceeding. Inftead 
of attending to, they ridiculed eve- 
ry motive which was pleaded from 
.the genius of our conititution. 
Yet, after al] this derifion of the 


even a vifit, with them? I am not 
ignorant that their ducal leader 
torced a vifit,on Mr. Pitt; but can 
they boait of the length of at, or 
that it was ever returned ? I believe 
that the moft hardy, of their {crib- 
blers, (which 1s only faying in other 
words, Anti- Sejanus) will not 
chufe to enter upon the. details of 
an /Era which gives to his: protec- 
tors and paymaiters fo little honour. 
On the contgary, while the late mi- 
: Cz nority 
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nority (at the head of which were 
the principal members of the pre- 
fent adminiftration) nobly withftood 
the efforts of the Scottifh miniftry 
to ruin the kingdom, Mr. Pitt really 
affifted at their deliberations, and 
openly avowed his connections with 
the fupporters of the liberties of his 
country. With the utmoft alacrity 
he joined his name to theirs, to add 
a luftre to their caufe; and he 
chearfully employed all the wifdom 
he was mafter of, in order to bring 
their defigns to an happy conclu- 
fion. Without chicane he ac- 
knowledged the part he took with 
them, and the truly great and good 
always act in the fame open, inge- 
nuouws manner. 

Difappointed in their late fecret 
application to Mr. Pitt, their denial 
of a circumftance fo much againf 
them, is a confequence naturally to 
be expecied, & therefore we have it 
now trom them all But they ne- 
verthelefs very well know, that the 
application was actually made. ‘‘If 
“« the D. of B.” (aid the Great 
Commoner, on his being told of his 
being in the houle and very prefling 


for an interview) ** infilts upon. 
P 


“* {peaking with me, I muft fee 
** him ;” and he was accordingly 
introduced to the bed-fide. His 
embafly, however, met with the 
fuccefs it deferved ; the propofals 
were rejected with that firmnefs 
which has ever diftinguifhed the 
honeft Minifter. 

Thus we fee how ridiculoufly 
difingenuous thofe writers have 
aéted, who have endeavoured to 
palm upon the public a belief, that 
the members of the late adminiftra- 
tion are not deftitute of the good 
opinion of Mr. Pitt! It behoves 
us, indifputably, to maintain, for 
the honour of the great Commo- 
ner, that, fince he has not diltin- 
guifhed the diicarded Minifters 
with any marks of countenance 
while at Bath, nor even defigned to 
hold the leaft correfpondence with 
them, their purfuits, moft certainly, 
merit not his approval; that all 
their purpofes are now, as former- 
ly when in power, oppofite to the 
good of the kingdom; that felfiih 
views untinCtured withthe leaft par- 
ticle of patriotifm, dill gontinue to 


influence all their proceedings ¢ 
and that a return to that wanton 
exertion of authority, which they 
once fo unfeelingly exercifed, is 
their grand, and probably only in- 
centive to action. 


The Life of Witt1am of Wyrke- 
HAM, Bifbop of Wincheiter. 


[ Continued from Page 9.) 
W YKEHAM feems early to have 


entertained the defign of en- 
tering into holy orders; for he is 
ftiled Clericus in all the patents for 
thofe preferments which have been 
hitherto mentioned. He had, how- 
ever, as yet, only the clerical ton- 
fure, or fome of the lower orders. 
The firft ecclefiaftical preferment 
which was conferred upon him, 
was the rectory of Pulham in Nore 
folk, by the prefentation of the 
king, which was dated on the 30th 
of November, 1357. He met with 
fome difficulties with regard to-this 
preferment from the court of Rome; 
and the difpute relative to it, what- 
ever it was, was not fettled till two 
ears afterwards. On the rift of 
March, 1359, he was prefented by 
the king to the prebend of Flix- 
ton, in the church of Litchfield, 
which he afterwards exchanged for 
fome other benefice with John de 
Waltham ; and on the 16th of the 
following month he rectived from 
the king a grant of two hundred 
pounds a year, over and above his 
former appointments, until he 
fhould get quiet poffeffion of the 
church of Pulham, or fome other 
benefice to the value of one hun- 
dred marks. The fame year he 
was alfo conftituted chief warden 
and furveyor of the king’s caftles 
of Windfor, Leeds, Dover, and 
Hadlam; and of the manors of 
Old and New Windfor, Wiche- 
mer, ES. 

In the month of Oftober, 1360, 
Wykeham attended upon the king 
at Calais, the treaty of ee 
being then folemnly ratified be- 
tween the two kings” of England 
and France in, perfon. it does not 
certainly appear in what character 
or office he waited on the king 

there ; 
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there: it appears, however, that he 
aflifted at this ceremony asa wit- 
nefs. After his return, the king 
heaped upon Wykeham fuch a 
number of ecclefiaitical preter- 
ments, that the bare enumeration 
of them would be tedious; and 
fome of them were conferred upon 
him hefore he was in holy orders. 
He was admitted to the interior or- 
der of Acolite in December, 136r, 
to. the order of Suvdeacon in the 
March following, and was ordain- 
ed prieft by Edyngdon, bifhop of 
Winchetter, in his chapel at South- 
wark, on the r2thot July, 1362. 
The number of preferments which 
the king beitowed on Wykeham 
are certainly the ttrongeft evidence 
of his regard to him ; but we muit 
at the fame time, perhaps, acknow= 
ledge, (though we would not wil- 
lingly do any injuitice to the ime- 
mory of Wykeham) that we can 
hardly conceive how he could, con- 
fcientioufly, accept fuch a number 
of ecclefiaitical preferments, and 
hold fo many of them at one time, 
however willing the king might be 


to beflow themon him. His ac. 
ceptance of fo many preferments 
in the church, gives us indeed toe 
much reafon to iufpect, that his de- 
fire of accumulating riches pre- 
ponderated over his regard to the 
interefts of religion. Indeed this 
practice of holding a plurality of 
livings prevailed greatly in the 
church at this time; there being 
fome in England,. who, by.the 
Pope’s authority, pofleffed at once 
twenty ecclefiaitical benefices and 
dignities, with difpenfation more- 
over for holding as many more as 
they could lawfully procure, with- 
out limitation of number: So 
that Pope Urban V.. in 1365, pub- 
lifhed a bull againft pluralities : By 
which all ecclefiatlical perfons what- 
foever, poflefied of more benefices 
than one, elther with or without 
cure, were required to deliver a 
diltinét and particular account of 
fuch their benefices, with the fum 
with which each was taxed at in 
the king’s books, to be tran{mitted 
to the metropolitan, and by him to 


the Pope. (f) 
But 


( f) The curious reader will, perhaps, not be difpleafed to fee an abftra& of the 


certificate which was made by the bifhop of London to the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
in confequence of this bull, containing the account exhibited to him by Wykeham 
of his benefices ; as from that it will appear exactly what number of them he held at 

that time. Itis as follows: 
‘ In the fame year and month (October 1366) Sir William of Wykeham, clerk, 
archdeacon of London, and fecretary of our Lord, the illuftrious king of England, 
and keeper of his privy feal, by reafon of hus faid office refiding and commonly 
dwelling in the city and diocefe of London, intimated, and in writing exhibited to 
us, Simon bifhop of London, ciearly, particularly, and diftinétly, as he affirmed, 
that he holdeth the archdeaconry of Lincoln, having no ecclefiaflical benefice nor 
manfe annexed unto the fame, which is reputed to be a dignity in the church of 
Lincoln, and is a benefice with cure, and incompatible with another cure, not 
taxed; the true and common annual value of the fame, if the archdeacon vifitets 
all the churches of his archdeaconry, and receiveth the whole procurations every 
where in ready money, extendeth to three hundred and fifty pounds fterling, Item, 
‘The canonry and prebend of Surton, in the faid church of Lincoin; the tax of the 
fame is two hundred and fixty marks fterling, Jrem, ‘The canonry and prebend of 
Laghton, in the church of York; the tax one hundred and ten marks fterling. 
Item, The canonry and prebend of Bonham, in the collegiate church of Southwell, 
York diocefe ; the tax fifty-five marks fterling. Item, The canonry and prebend of 
the altar of St. Mary,in the collegiate church of Beverly, York diocefe ; the tax 
fixteen pounds fterling. Jtem, The canonry and prebend of ‘Totenhale, in the church 
of London ; the tax fixteen marks fterling. Jtcm, The canonry and prebend of 
Fordyngton, in the church of Sarum; the tax twenty-five marks flerling. Item, 
The canonry and prebend of Werwell, in the monaftery of the Nuns of Werweil, 
Wynton diocefe ; the tax fixty marks, Jtem, The canonry and prebend of Iwerne, 
in the monaftery of the Nuns of Shafton, Sarum diocefe ; the tax thirty marks, 
Item, The canonry and prebend of Sweraes, in the church of Dublin in Ireland ; the 
tax ninety marks fterling. Jem, The prepofiture of Wells, with a. prebend in the 
* church 
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But the preferments beftowed by 
the king on Wykeham were not 
confined to the church. In June, 
1303, he was warden and juftici- 
ary of the king’s forefts on this fide 
Trent. On the s4th of March 
following, the king granted him an 
alflignment of twenty fhiilings a 
day out of the exchequer. He 
was makekeeper of the privy feal 
in May, 1364. And within two 
years aiter, he was made fecretary 
to the king. In May, 1635, he was 
commiiioned by the king to treat 
ot the raniom of the king of Scot- 
jJand, and the prolonging of the 
truce with the Scots, together with 
the chancellor, treafurer, and the 
earl of Arundel. He was alfo 
fometimes called Chief of the 
Privy <souncil ; from which it may 
probaoly be inferred, that he was 
what is now itiled Prefident of the 
Council, He was likewife fome- 
times called Governor of the Great 
Council ; but itis lixcly that this 
was applied to him only while he 
held the pot of chancellor; who 
does, by his office, prefide in the 
houle of peers. 

The great degree of favour in 
which Wykeham ftood with the 
king, is fufliciently apparent from 
the many preferments, cril_and ec- 
clefiaitical, which he befiowed upon 


. 


him. Froiflard, a contemporary 
hillorian, who refided a confide- 
rable time in England, in the court 
of Philippa, queen to king Edward 
the third, and who was well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the 
Englith court, being employed in 
the fervice both of the king and 
queen, has this paflage in his hil- 
tory: ‘* At this time (fays he) 
** reigned’ a prieft called William 
‘© of Wykeham. This William of 
*‘ Wykeham was {o much in fa- 
vour with the king of England, 
that every thing was done by 
him, and nothing was done 
without him.” Asthe king had 
raifed Wykeham to fome ot the 
higheit offices in the ftate, and de- 
ligned to raife him ftill higher, rr 
feemed in fome degree necefiary 
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that he fhould be in a f{uitable tta- 


tion in the church. Accordingly 
Wilham de Edyngdon, bifhop of 
Wincheiter, dying in October, 
1366, Wykeham was, upon the 
earneft recommendation of the king, 
elected by the prior and convent to 
fucceed him.  ltewas, however, a 
whole year from the time of his 
election, before he could get into 
tull pofieiion of his new digmity ; 
and it has been faggefted by iome, 
that this delay was occafioned by an 
objection be:ng made againit the 
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church of Wells, annexed to the fame; the tax fixty-eight marks flerling. . Item 
The canonry and prebend of Alnethlic, in the king’sfree chapel of Bruggenorth, 
Coveatry and Litchfield diocefe ; the vaiue of the faid prebend annually twenty- 
three pounds fix fhillings and eight-pence. Stem, ‘Lhe faid Sir William did hold, by 
vir've of apoftolical difpenfation, at the time of the date of the monition aforefaid 
and fince, the parifh church of Manybynet, Exon diocefe, at that time of lay pa- 
tronage: It is a benefice with cure, not compatible with another cure; but the 
fame church he hath"whollyyvefigned, and fimply quitted, in form of law, as well 
really as verbaly ; the tax of the fame eight pounds fterling. Item, He did obtain a 
refcript or bull apoftelical in the time of our lord Pope Innocent the fixth, directed 
to the bithop ele&t of St, David's, to examine the faid William perfonally; and if 
he fhould be found duly qualified, to grant unto him by provifion the canonry and 
prebend of the church of St. Andrew of Au kelond, Durham diocefe, which for- 
merly Thomas de Bydekyit held in the faid church during his life: But by virtue of 
the fame he neither hath fince had collation, ner the faid canonry and prebend hath 
he poffiffion of, nar hath in any wife had, nor intendeth to kave tor the future, nor 
in Any inanner to make ufe of the faid refcript or bull apoftolical ; the tax or value 
is not Known.” Thus it appears that the yearly value, partly taxed and partly 


real, of the benefices which Wykeham had for fome cenfiderabie time held all toge- 
ther, was $731. 6s. 8d. and of thofe which he fill remained in pofieffion of, and con- 
tinucd to hold till he became bifhop of Winchefter, was 8421. And thercfore when 
we confider likewife the civil empioyments which Wykeham was pofleffed of, and the 
very cOnfiderable difference between the value of money at that time and the prefeot, 
it will appear that the income of Wykcham muft have been very great, 
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promation of Wykeham to this bi- 
{hopric, on account of his being 
deficient in point of learning. But 
there is good reaion to believe, that 
this Was not the fate of the cafe : 
For the Pope, by his ball, dated the 


1h of December, 1366, conft- 
tuted him adminiftrator of the fpi- 
ritualities and temporalities: of the 
vacant fee: And in this bull, the 
Pope {peaks of Wykeham as. “ re- 
“<< commended to him, by the tef- 
timony of many perfons worthy 
of credit, fof his knowledge 
of letters, his probity of Inte 
and mannezs, and prudence, 
and circumfpection in his af- 
fairs both fpiritual and tempo- 
“rai.” ‘Fhis teftmmony of his 
learning, it has been obferved, is 
the more to be infifted on, becaufe 
it appears, upon examining all the 
bulls of the fame kind, which were 
publithed in that age, that this 
part of the bull, in which the cha- 
racter of the perion preferred is 
given, for the moft part runs in 
more general terms, and has more 
frequently than etherwife no men- 
tion of learning at all. The true 
reafon, therefore, of this delay, on 
the part of the Pope, it is more 
probable, was fome difpute between 
that pontiff and che king, not whe- 
ther Wykeham fhould have the bi- 
fhopric of Winchefter, or not; but 
by what title, and by whom, it 
fhould be conferred on him. For 
although by the ftatute of Provi- 
fors, of which we have had occa- 
fion to {peak in the life of Wickliff, 
the moit effectual method feemed 
to have been taken to put a ftop to 
the encroachments of the fee of 
Rome, with refpect to church pre- 
ferments, the difpofal of which 
the Pope aflumed to himfelf by 
way of provifion and refervation, 
yet the Pope fill continued his 
pretenfions, and his provifions in 
reality took place; only the perfon 
fo preferred, was obliged to re- 
nounce in form all manner of right 
to the temporalities, which might 
be derived to him from the bull of 
Provifion, and all words contained 
in it prejudicial to the rights of the 
crown. ‘This occafioned perpetual 
contefis between the king and the 
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Pope; and wag, probably, the 
caufe of the delay inthe prefent 
cafe. King Edward, however, 
reatly interefted himielf in ‘the 
ehalf of Wykeham; and> even 
condefcended te write to the duke 
of Bourbon, one of his hofages 
for the king of France, to whom 
he had granted leave of abfence 
about a year before, and had lately 

olonged ic at the Pope’s requeft, 
defirmng him to-prevail with the 
Pope’ to confirm Wickliff’s elec- 
tion. ‘The duke accordingly went 
to Avignon, where the Pope then re< 
fided, and folicited the affair in 
perfon. .The Pope, who was well 
pleafed to receive a petition from 
the king of England, which was'the 
very thing he propofed ‘to himfelf 
by all thas delay, eafily complied ; 
and accordingly he was coniecrated 
in St. Paul’s church, London, oa 
the 1oth of October, 1367, by the 
archbifhop of Canterbury, affifled 
by the bifhops of London and Sa- 
lifbury ; and the fame day the arch-. 
bifhop celebrated the feaft of con- 
fecration with great magnificence, 
at his palace of Lambeth. And 
Wykeham being now qualified, by 
his advancement in the chureh, to 
receive the higheit dignity in the 
ftate, was confituted chancellor of 
England. (To be continued.) : 
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On Religious Gratitude. 


} 

A®* the exercife of gratitude, in re- 

turn for benefits received, is 
moft natural aad agreeable to every 
ingenuous miind ; fo the molteaga- 
ging character, in which we can con- 
lider the Supreme Being, is that of 
a benefador. Sovereign authority 
may command obedience ; and the 
idea of Almighty power enforce it : 
infinite grandeur and dignity offna- 
ture may impre{s awe : and infatli- 
ble and ail-comprehenfive wifdom 
create admiration or aftonifhment : 
and other. attributes may properly 
excite religious veneration, But 
goodue/s alone attrats lowe; and be- 
nefits receaved are the only founda- 
tion of gratitude. And, asthe dif- 
plays of infiimite power and wifdom. 
throughaut theftruQure of the world 
are not more obvious to reafon, or 


more. 
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more the fubje& of human experi- 
ence, than the efteéts of divine 
goodnefs; fo every perfon in the 
world hath reafon to fay with the 
Plalmitt, Bless the Lord, O my foul, 
and forget not all bis benefits. 

In recommending the cultivation 
and exercife of religious gratitude, 
let us firlt confider the divine good- 
nefs, and the benefits flowing from 
it, which we have actually experi- 
enced. Secondly, the meannefs 
and odioufneis of ingratitude. 
Thirdly, the excellence and advan- 
tages of religious gratitude. 

Firft, let us attend to the divine 
goadnefs, and the benefits flowin 
from it, which we have experienced 
in life.--We have fufficient grouad 
to believe, that the effects of that 
perfect and unlimited goodnefs, 
which is attributed to the Supreme 
Being, are adequate to the perfec. 
tion of that attribute ; i. e. are in- 
finite and endlefs. But as we are 
able to difcern or underftand but a 
fmal! part, (nothing indeed compa- 
jiatively) of the exértions of infinite 
wifdom and power ; fo we are capa- 
ble of and fitted to enjoy the happy 
effects of divine goodnefs, only in 
the /ike imperfect and narrow pro- 
portion. Indeed om SY of living 
Creatures are entirely deftitute of 
their maker’s goodnefs: they all 
enjoy the things proper to their na- 
ture and {tate of life; and are pro- 
duced into being for fome benefi- 
cent purpofe. Much more is the 
happinefs of mankind an object of 
the divine regard and intention. 
And we have abundant experimental 
proofs toconvince us of it. Forthe 
effects are proportionate to the natu- 
ral capacities, the moral qualities, 
and external fituation of mankind : 
while at the fame time there are 
numberlefs other ftates and worlds, 
in whieh the divine goodnefs is in- 
finitely augmented or diverfified.--- 
As the fun fhines perpetually with 
the fame luitre and heat, tho’ the 
nations of men partake varioufly of 
the benefits of it, according to the 
different climates of theearth, and 
many objects arife to intercept its 
influence, and the earth itfelfinter- 
poling occafions no¢turnal dark- 
neis; fo the goodnefs of the Su- 
preme Being isin itfelf perfect and 
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invariable, tho’ the effeéts of it are 
diffufed with an infinite variety, 
and in different proportions to his 
feveral creatures ; tho’ the happy 
influence of itis frequently inter- 
cepted by many calamities and 
evils; and tho’ human mortality 
feems to put a period to our enjoy- 
ment of it. 

_ But whatever agreeable fpecula- 
tions or probable conjectures we 
may entertain concerning the une 
known effects of divine goodnefs in 
other {tates and fuperior worlds; yet 
the beneficial effects which we have 
obferved and experienced are the 
only ground and motive of our gra- 
titude : and itisour part to confi- 


der our own ftate, and to reflect 


upon the advantages we enjoy, and 
the bleffings we derive from the di- 
vine favour to our/elves : not 
to ourfelves exclufive of mankind 
around us, who are formed of the 
fame nature, placed in the fame 
ftate, and equally the creatures of 
Gop and the objeéts of his care and 
goodnefs with ourfelves. For thofe 
benefits which we enjoy in common 
with others, our fellow-creatures, 
fellow-fubjects, & fellow-chriftians 
are the mof? proper ground of praife 





and gratitude to our common Lord 
and benefactor.—It is the temper of 


many to put the leaft value upon 
thofe bleffings which they partake 
of in common with many others, and 
to turn all their attention to fome 
peculiar endowments or advantages 
which they fancy themfelves to be 
pofleffed of above others, or fome ex- 
traordinary mercies or bleflings which 
they have fingly obtained. Nothing 
{trikes their attention but what is 
peculiar and fingular: nothing 
moves their gratitude but fomething 
which they can appropriate to 
themfelves, exc/ufive of their fellow- 
creatures, Life, health, food, rai- 
ment, reft, the light and warmth of 
the fun, the wide profpect of the 
creation, friends ond selaiheee. are 
trivial bleffings in their efteem, and 
excite no grateful reflections; only 
becaufe they are common to man- 
kind in general. This is the effec 
of vanity and felf-partiality ; by 
which men are willing toconfine the 
infinite goodnels of Gop to them- 

felves 
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felves, and value it only as far as 
they imagine it to be fo confined. 
And many chriitians have tuffered 
this felfith and narrow difpofition to 
taint and vitiate the very principles 
of their Chriftian faith, and tempt 
them to appropriate the faving mer- 
cy of Gop in Chrift Jefus to them- 
felves; and to efteem the gofpel 
principally becaufe they imagine it 
to contain a icheme of {falvation 
calculated for their own party, ex- 
clufive of the reftof mankind. But 
we may juftly obferve, that as a// 
men are ftrittly {peaking unworthy of 
that divine goodnefs which they ac- 
tually enjoy ; fo /uch felfith perfons 
are of all men the moff unworthy : 
and they who are fo willing to ex- 
clude their fellow-creatures from the 
benevolent and merciful regard of 
their common Creator, do mott of 
all deferve to be excluded from i 
them/felves. : 
in confidering then the grounds 
ofour religious praifeand gratitude 
to Gop, let us not dwell fo much 
On any particular and extraordinary 
events, in which the divine provi- 
dence hath feemed to dillinguith us 
from others: for it is the property 
of weak and vain minds to arrogate 
to themfelves fuch diltinétions. 
But let us confider the divine boun- 
ty as.the {pring of univerfal good, 
as the fountain which diffufeth its 
ftreams throughout the whole ha- 
bitable world, enriching the 
earth, and refrefhing its number- 
lefs inhabitants. And it we enjoy 
a greater plenty than others, cither 


‘of the temporal or {piritual means 


of happineis; let this only ferve to 
encreaje our gratitude, and excite 
alfo our benevcjent defires and pray- 
ers, that a// men may partake in an 
equal or {uperior degree of every 
blefiing which the providence of 
Gop hath conterred upon us. 

In refleéting upon the common be- 
nefits and fatisiactions of lite, and 
the conffant and general effects of 
divine goodnefs, we may find an 
ample fubject of religious -praife 
and gratitude.---The whole happi 
nefsof life; every. thing valuable 
and delighttul; whatever is grate- 
ful to human fenfe, great or amiae 
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35 
ble to the view, or engaging to the 
affections ; whatever informs the 
underftanding, entertains the ima- 
gination, or meliorates the temper ; 
whatever reiirains vice & promotes 
virtue ; whatever mitigates difedfe, 
preferves health, or invigorates the 
faculties ; whatever allays difcord, 
cements fociety, and eftablifheth fo- 
cial and relative blifs ; —thele are 
all particular effeéts of that moft 
impartial, unconfined and invaria- 
ble goodnefs of Gop, who is bene- 
volent to all, and whofe tender mer- 
cies are over all his works. When in 
the cheerful light of day we view 
the ample creation around us ; does 
not its very countenance befpeak the 


-goodne/s, as well as the power and 


grandeur of the Creator? Itis Ais 
goodne/s, which makes heaven and 
earth to /mile-upon us; glowsin the 
fun, refrefheth in the breeze, dif- 
tils in the fruitful rain, and afcends 
inthe copious harveft. His bounty 
continually gives food to the hun- 
gry, cloathing to the naked, health 
to the fick, and reit to the weary. 
He fupplies the vital current of life, 
and pours the tide of joy into the 
human heart. Ais wifdom formed 
and ballanced the elements of the 
world, and made them fubfervienc 
to the production and prefervation 
of human life. His providence 
planned the conftitution of human 
fociety, made man allied to: man, 
and implanted in the human breaft 
the pleafing affeCtions of friends and 
kindred. The moft engaging ties 
of nature, the tendereit and ftrongeft 
emotions of parental affection, 
are an effect and image of his fu- 
preme and paternal goodnefs. And 
as this life, and whasever -adminif- 
ters to the comfort and happinets of 
it, are the fruits of his beneficence ; 
to all oar hopes of another life, and 
of happrnefs in a world to come, 
are wholiy tounded in Ais original 
dove and mercy to mankind. he 
fame power, wifdom and goodnefs 
which formed the earth and the 
whole heavens, and which made 
of one bleod ‘all nations of men to 
dwell on the whole face of the earth 
eftablifhed alfo that conftitution 
which the chriftian revelation dif- 
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nefs allotted to all good men. 
If our knowledge of the Gofpel 
ferved to no other happy end, than 
to refcue us from the flavith fuper- 
{tition of popery, or the ftupid 1do- 
Jatry and the impureand barbarous 
rites of heathenifm: how much 
reafon fhould we have to congratu- 
late ourfelves, and acknowledge 
the favour of divine providence on 
that account! How much more; 
when it difpels the gloomy fhades 
of death, and opens to us a profpect 
into a future flaie ! when infaad of 
the perplexing uncertainty or dark 
defpair which oppreffed the human 
mind, it raifeth us to fo great and 
joful hopes of the event of things 
after death, and of a glorious renova- 
tion of the {tate of mankind ; when 
justice and clemency fhall be ad- 
miniftred in perfeétion, all the evils 
of this world abolifhed, and virtue 
and happinefs for ever eftablifhed ! 
What returns of praife and grati- 
tude are due to the eternal giver of 
all life and happinefs; who hath 
added to the Provifion, ~which his 
indulgent providence hath made 
for our ixfaut flate in this world, 
the ineftimable affurance of a world 
to come, and the inderitance of eter- 
nal life ! 


[To be continued. | 
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By Thomas Teouchit, of Spring Gar- 
dens, A tor 


PPHE great council of the nati- 

on is atlength happily affem- 
bled, and it muit be acknowledged 
by every body in the leaf conver- 
jant with public affairs, that we ne- 
ver had a greater occafion for the 
exercife of their wifdom, either in 
unanimity or diipatch. At 
home we are finking, it is notorious, 
under a weight of infapportable 
taxes ; our colonies are all ma fer- 
ment about the ftamp aét; & an alli- 
ance is concluded againft us, if pub- 
lic report may be credited, by 
three of the principal potentates in 
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clofeth to us, according to which 
all mankind are raifed from the dead 
by the power of the Saviour of the 
world, and endlefs life and happi- 


Europe. Thus fituated, without 
unanimity, there is no faying what 
may be the confequence ; nor will, 
that unanimity even avail us, une 

lefs it be attended with difpatch. 
Defperate as our condition mut 
upon the whole be confidered, it 
is, not however entirely paft the 
reach of cure, provided a remedy is 
fpeedily applied. To mitigate the 
burdens of the nation, nothing more 
is neceflary than to make ufe of 
the means which lie immediately 
in our hands. Inftead of a partial 
land tax, let this land tax be laid 
general, and at large. Nothing 
can be more injudicious or inequi~- 
table, than to throw the chief 
weight of this-tax upon the profef- 
fed friends of our civil and religious 
conftitution, who are well known 
to be the perfons principally af- 
fected by the load. The impofition 
of a duty upon the landed intereft 
every body 1s fenfible took’ place a 
little after the Revolution ; at that 
time people gave in what account 
they thought proper of their own 
fortunes, and thefe fortunes were 
entirely taxed agreeable to that 
account. The friends of the go- 
vernment in general, gave in a lft 
of their eftates to the utmoft far- 
thing, and fome, through a princi- 
ple of extravagaut attachment, even 
fubmitted to a taxation of more 
than they were worth. The parti- 
zans of the abdicated tyrant took 
quite a contrary courfe They 
gave in an account greatly inferior 
to the real value of their eltates, as 
well from a hope of diftreffing the 
government, as a fear that the tax 
would be continued in future. Their 
artifice fucceeded, and their de- 
fcendants, to the everlafting honour 
of the Britifh nation, now pay fix- 
pence, or ninepence in the pound ; 
where the pofterity of thofe people, 
who generoufly exerted their utmoit 
in the fervice of libert pay four, 
and many of them five fhillings out 
of all their landed property in the 
kingdom. A greater {um by farmight 
be raifed, was this tax reduced to 
two fhillings, and equally laid up- 
on the fubjeé& ; to regulate it there- 
fore, in this. manner, would be an 
act of great wifdom in our — 
ers 
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fiers. To this increafe alfo, if we 
fhould be wife enough to add the 
profit of our various unneceffary 
places and penfions, a number of 
trifling taxes might be abolifhed, 
which now appear extremely difa- 
greeable to the poorer part of the 
people. 

But if thefe regulations fhould 
not be a fufficient motive to remove 
the general complaints of the pub- 
lic, thofe taxes which fall heaviett 
on the immediate neceflaries of 
life fhould be removed, and placed 
upon the luxuries of it; fince no- 
thing is fo proper to bear: an impo- 
fition as what adminifters either to 
the purpofes of our follies or our 
vices. If this was done, the poor 
would be inconceivably relieved. 
Our artifans would be able to fell 
their various manufactures at a 
much more moderate price, than 
what they are at prefent able to af- 
ford ; and, perhaps, by this means, 
fome of the European markets 
might be fortunately recovered, 
which are now engrofled by our in- 

efatigable neighbours. © 

The way for quieting the diffen- 
tions of the colonies is not howe- 
ver fo eafy as the method of recruit- 
ing the exhaufted fpirits of the Mo- 
therCountry. Unlefs the famp aé& 
and the reftrictions on the American 
commerce is immediately removed, 
the people of that continent mutt 
be utterly ruined, and all our views 
ef colonization rendered totally a- 
bortive. On the other hand, if the 
hardfhips under which the colonies 
labour gare {peedily taken off, the 
Americans will in all probability, 
imagine we are actuated by fear, 
and make it a precedent for refuling 
a proper elioads to our autho- 
rity in any future adis which may 
be judgea neceffary, either for 
their regulation, or our own fecu- 
rity. 

As to the family compact between 
France, Spain and Portugal, if we 
are able to effeét the happy regula- 
tion which I have propoied in the 
other Country, 
and inftead of driving our colonies 
to extremities, can ftrike on any re- 
putable expedient of redrefling their 
complaints, Lhave but little appre- 
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henfion from this compact. We 
are of ourfelves able enough to 
make head againft thefe three na~- 
tions, provided we know how to 
make ufe of the power which pro- 


vidence has fo gracioufly placed in 
‘our hands. 


A View of the Poriricar Let- 
TERS which have appeared in the 
Pusiic PaPsERs. 


A Nti-Sejanus obferves, ** That it 
does not happen once in half a 
dozen centuries, that either in paint- 
ing, or any other of the polite arts, 
a man has an univerfal genius, alike 
qualified to bring every fubjeét that 
he handles to perfection. Some 
are excellent in flowers, others 
in land{capes, others in portraits, 
and others in hiftory. A brave and 
accomplifhed general, who is maf- 
ter of the whole art of war, and 
while he direéts his own forces with 
confummate wifdom, can forelee the 
confequence of every movement 
made by the enemy, would have 
proved, in all likelihood, a moit 
wretched novice in the milder arts 
of hufbandry and commerce ; 
while on the other hand, the fame 
unfortunate hero, who in the field 
of battle ftood pale and trembling; 
and though victory invited him to 
partake the glory could not pree 
vail over his coward fears to lend 
his afiftance ; might have turned 
out, like honelt Szip in the panto- 
mime, an excellent taylor, and 
have done fome fervice to his coune 
try with his fhears, though none by 
his fword. May I be allowed to 
hazard an opinion, which is direétly 
oppofite to the prevailing notions of 
e populace, but for that reafon 
not jefs likely to be probable, and 
well founded? No one can havea 
greater efteem for the abilities and 
integrity of our celebrated Commo- 
ner than myfelf: It would be the 
bafeit ingratitude to forget the fer- 
vices, which he has done this na- 
tion, by his prudent and vigorous 
councils. He it was that refcued 
this unhappy kingdom, when, all 
weak and difpirited, we ftood fhi- 
vering on the brink of ruin, and 

defperation. Can that ‘difgracefi 
Dz period 
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period be ever raifed from the bo- 
fom of an Englifhman, when a fet 
of mercenary foreigners were Cal- 
led in to defend us ? When we were 
the fcorn and derifion of them that 
were round about us? When our 
policy was defpifed and ridiculed ; 
our fleets and armies branded with 
infamy ? At this memorable junc- 
ture, fo pregnant with deflruétion 
and horror, he ftept tn, like our 
guardian angel, todeliver us : The 
times were fuited to his genius, to 
his fpirit, to his aétivity ; nothing 
could furmount the dangers, wit 
which we were then threatened, 
but she full exertion of his amazing 
abilities: ‘The meafures which he 
purfued weie heroic, impetuous, 
defperate---but iti!] they were ne- 
ceffary ; for the lealt coldnefs, the 
least delay, the leaft deliberation 
would have proved abfolutely fatal. 
The complexion of the times is 
now wholly altered; and the dil- 
eafes, with which the conftitution 
is at prefent affiicted, cannot be re- 
medied by violent medicines, but 
muft be overcome by a tedious 
courfe of the gentleft alteratives. I 
am in doubt whether the great 
Commoner himfelf is not as un- 
qualified fr this humble and invi- 
dious, yet neceflary employment, as 
the prefent weak and infufficient 
Miniftry: But for very different 
reafons, becaufe his abilities are as 
much above this drudgery of ftate, 
as theirs are below it. 

M.D. inthe Pusric Lencer fays, 
«* Rival parties have been long fkir- 
mifhing : but the time is now are 
rived when they muft be expected 
to come to clofe engagement. All 
are fuppofed to have their own in- 


tereft{ enough at heart; but it 


would be happy for the nation, if, 
fora while at leaft, that was made 
to give way to the intéreft of their 
Country. 

In the prefent perplexed, I may 


. fay dangerous, fituation of our af- 


fairs, the ftruggle would appear glo- 
rious, of who fhould moit ferve the 
State, which now muft be effectu- 
ally ferved, or future endeavours, 


und fruitleis , 


for that purpole, it may be feared 
Q ee 


will be. 











The true general policy of this 
kingdom is very obvious. Great 
Britajn is a trading State: and the 
profperity of her commerce muft be 
the foundation of all her greatnefs ; 
in which fhe can only be fecure by 
the cheapnefs of her commodities, 
as well as of her navigation ; both 
of which moft evidently muit de- 
pend on the cheapnefs of her provi- 
fions. 

There is, there can be, no other 
means of fupporting her trade; on 
the effectual flourifhing of which 
her power and fecurity muft ever 
depend. The falfe policy of ma- 
king taxations the fancied foundation 
of her profperity, by compelling ex- 
ceflive labour, has been fatally 
puthed too far; forthe very heart 
and {pirit of humble induftry is feen 
to be broke: the country 1s depo- 
pulating of the very best breed of 
our people, I mean hufbandmen 
and labouring farmers; from the 
want of encouragement, nay it 
might be faid fupport, while in ma- 
nufactures we are underfold at every 
market ‘in the world, and our mae 
nufacturers are unemployed, ftarv- 
ing, delerting, or taking to defperate 
courfes. Hence do we fuffer fo 
much from f{muggiing both in Eu- 
rope and America: and from hence, 
and fome other caufes,.too unfor- 
tunately obvious, have the North- 
Americans become induced to ap- 
ply themfelves too afliduoufly to 
manufatturing for theirown con- 
fumption ; and what chat will far- 
ther lead to, is fo natural and ap- 
parent, that it nced not be pointed 
out. 

Induftry muft be ftimulated by 
the enjoyment of its due bleiiings, 
and the hope of its fit rewards. Ic 
makes individuals (with the aid of 
a good and well-executed police) 
uleful, happy, and orderly ; advan- 
tages from which all the powérs of a 
State are manifefily derived; be- 
caufe it fecures population, fup- 
ports Commerce and Navigation, 
brings wealth to a country, and 
therein diffufes vital powers 
throughout the whole body-poli- 
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Lauretta, a moral Tale. 


An independent Whig, in the Ga- 
2ETTEER fays, ‘* Not being perfo- 
nally acquainted with any of our 
prefent {pirited, virtuous, & patrio- 
tic Minifters; permit me, thro’ the 
channel of your extenfive paper, 
to wifh them joy of their laft chigf, & 
moft honourable priiar ; I mean 
the firm and intrepid German hero: 
=-———-He will fupport them as cou- 
rageoufly and glorioufly, as he did at 

inden. But he is clever ;--d-mn-d 
clever: --- and our ab/e Minillers 
want fomebody who is clever: 
therefore they have taken up with 
this man, to whom the Favourite 
left a promife, in the will which 
clofed his-adminiftration ; but the 
executors not chufing toadminifter, 
he hawked himfelf about to all par- 
tics, and all men. . None, however 
chufing to rifk their creait-with ac- 
cepting fuch a legacy, he would 
moi. probably have remained in 
that ob(curity, waich tie lenity of 
our late mild, and moit gracious 
fovereign, had deitined in reward 
for his eminent fervices ;-had not 
the prefent /ree and uninfluenced ad- 
miniftration been Calicd irom the 
fame lot of oblivion; and 10 their 
overflowing fullnefs of obedience to 
the will of the Favourite, 1n Order 
to make this reftoration (OF ac- 
cording to the Suffex phrate, tis re/- 
titution) as diltinguilhed and ho- 
nourable as pouflivie, made him a 
Jpindle to that otiner friend of Seja- 
nus, the obliging, civil, promifing, 
fickle, brittle, weather - COCK, at Lae 
Payeoffice. Mijerabilis erat facies, 
cum 11, quos injiabilis gradus fefellerat 
ex pracipiti devolvereniur. 


Lauretta: 4 Moral Tale. 


[1 was the feftival of the village of 
Coulange. The Marquis of 
Clance, whofe feat was atno great 
diftance, was come with his compa- 
ny to tee this rural fpectacle, and to 
mingle in the dances of the villa- 
gers, as it happens pretty often to 
thoie whom difguft chafes from the 
lap of luxury, and who are carried 
in defpite ot themielves towards 
pleaiures that are pure and fimple. 
Among the young country-girls 
who gave new life to the joy that 
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reigned there, and who were danc- 
ing under the elm, who would not. 
have diftinguifhed Lauretta, by the 
elegance of her figure, the regu. 
larity of her features, and that naq 
tural grace which is more touch- 
ing than beauty ? She eclipfed all 
others that aflifled at the feftival. 
Ladies of quality, who piqued theme 
felves on being handfome, could 
not help owning that they had nee 
ver feen any thing fo ravifhing, 
They called her up to them, and 
examined her, as a painter does a 
model. ** Lift up your eyes, child.” 
faid the ladies. ‘* What vivacity, 
what {weetnels, what voluptuouf- 
** nefs in her looks! If the did but 

know what they exprefs! What 
havock a fkillful coquette would 
make with thofe eyes ? Afid that 
mouth ! Can any thing be more 
freth ? What a vermillion on her 
lips ! How pure an enamel on her 
teeth ! Her face is alittle brown, 
and fun-burnt; butit is the com. 
plexion of health. See how that 
ivory neck is rounded on thofe 
fine fhoulders! How well the’d 
look in a genteel! drefs! And 
thofe little budding charms 
which Love himfelf feems to have 
planted !—Well! that is ex- 
tremely pleafanr !—On whom ig 
Nature going to lavifh her gifts? | 
“* Where is Beauty going to hide — 
** herfelf? Lauretta, how old are ~ 
you ?”—=j was fifteen laft month.” 
You are to be married f@on with- 
out doubt ?”—** My father fays 
that there is no hurry.”—** And 
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‘* you, Lauretta, have yoa no 
** {weetheart lurking in your 
ss‘heart ??——*‘* 


[I don’t know 
what a {weetheart is,”—** What, 


is there no young man that you 
wifh to have for ° hufband oe 
I never trouble my head about 
that: it i: my father’s bufinefs.’’ 
What does your father do?”?--He 
cultivates his farm.’? Pt 
he rich ??——** No: bnt he fays 
he is happy if lam difcreet.?— 
And how do you empioy-your- 
felt ??———** T help my father ; I 
with him.’————With 

him! Whart do’ culty. 
the ground ?”——** "Fes. But the 
toils of the vineyard are On y an 
** amulement 
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